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weiss Red Alaska Salmon for this Salmon 
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IS CAMPING 


FILLING ITS ROLE? 


By 
Taylor Statten 


President 


American Camping Association 


ing Association offers this special issue of The 

Camping Magazine. 

In these days of evaluation and measurement in 
group work, the searchlight is being turned on or- 
ganized camping as never before. It is being surveyed 
critically—by its own leaders and by students of the 
social structure. The question is being asked “Is 
camping filling its role today?”’. 

The members of The American Camping Associa- 
tion are vitally interested in this question. They are 
aware of much that can be accomplished through 
camping. They have watched the personalities of 
children, living in the free environment of the modern 
camp, grow by leaps and bounds as the season goes 
along. They know something of the potentialities of 
a controlled environment where good influences pre- 
dominate. They have watched campers learn to live 
the good life by actually living it in camp. They be- 
lieve that camping may play a big part in developing 
the youth of our nations, but when asked “Is camping 
filling its role today?” they find themselves con- 
fronted with a question that cannot be answered out 
of camp experience alone. It calls for an analysis of 
the needs of present-day society, of the varied ma- 
chinery now operating to meet these needs, and the 
function of camping as a phase of this larger machin- 
ery. It raises the still more basic question “What is 
the role of camping?”’ 

During the past three decades, camp directors, in 
their conventions, seminars and institutes have been 
dealing with this problem either directly or in a gen- 
eral way. The findings of these conferences as re- 
corded in seminar monographs, in The Camping 
Magazine and in other camp literature, indicate a 
rapidly expanding conception of the role of camping. 
Today the leaders in social and educational work 
give the well-conducted camp a very high rating for 
its influence on the development of youth, and al- 
ready there have been some indications that the state 
may before long give serious consideration to includ- 
ing camping in the training program for citizenship. 


i: is with sincere pride that The American Camp- 
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The totalitarian countries have demonstrated how 
youth may be moulded to suit their interests. As our 
national leaders take stock of the influences that are 
shaping the attitudes and ideals of the youth of free 
nations, camping is not overlooked. 

It was with a desire to learn what these authorities 
who are helping to shape our present social structure 
think about the role of camping today, that The 
American Camping Association asked the coopera- 
tion of The W. K. Kellogg Foundation in making 
possible a workshop, where this problem could be 
discussed. That cooperation was enthusiastically 
granted. The Board of Directors of The American 
Camping Association and a group of experienced 
camp directors from all parts of the United States and 
Canada were invited to be the guests of The W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation at their Clear Lake Camp near 
Battle Creek, Michigan for several days early in 
October. Mr. Hugh B. Masters, consultant in Recrea- 
tion and Director of Camps for the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation, in his capacity as chairman of the A.C.A. 
Committee for Studies and Education assembled the 
speakers and discussion leaders and organized the 
workshop. 

The results of this very important gathering appear 
in this issue together with other significant papers on 
other areas of the roles of camping by Dr. Kilpatrick, 
Mr. Hymes, Miss Joy, Mr. Welch and Dr. Sharp. 

The sincere thanks of all members of The Ameri- 
can Camping Association go to The W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation for making possible this workshop and 
for the publication of this issue of The Camping Mag- 
azine and also to Mr. Hugh B. Masters for his un- 
tiring cooperation and significant leadership. 

The American Camping Association presents this 
issue with the feeling that it constitutes a contribution 
to camping and to education. It should help to clari- 
fy the function of organized camping in our present 
society. When that role is adequately defined we can 
intelligently address the question of the extent to 
which camping, as now conceived and operated, is 
filling that role. 
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Simple |_iving in the Out-of=Doors 


fundamental and controlling fact that camping 

is first and foremost living in the out-of-doors. 
To go camping means to go out from our usual habi- 
tat to some place vastly different, where living 1s 
simpler, freer, more meaningful, more stimulating, 
more adventuresome. Otherwise, why do millions of 
our people, winter and summer, fall and spring, 
leave their ordered lives behind them and go in quest 
of what they must feel to be a richer and more zest- 
ful existence? 

We who are primarily interested in organized 
camping for children should never for a second lose 
sight of the fact that our truly unique and primary 
obligation to these youngsters is to help them to en- 
joy, to appreciate, and to grow in a simple unmech- 
anized environment. Whatever our particular aims 
and objectives for camping in general, or for the 1n- 
dividual camp or camper, we must never dissociate 
our thinking from the milieu in and through which 
our results are to be obtained. We should strive con- 
stantly to keep fresh and vivid in our minds experi- 


Picas to every discussion on camping must be the 


ences with children im the out-of-doors. If we allow. 


this re-constructed vision to grow too dim or to wane 
in the heat of theoretical and academic discussions, 
we soon lose the spontaneity, the freshness of ap- 
proach which is peculiar to camping and we become 
just educators. That we should never do, for it is a 
betrayal of our obligations and of our opportunities. 
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Camping education as we conceive of it is carried 
on in an environment as free as possible from urban 
associations, habits, and ways of living. Camp life 
should be well-ordered in a simple, unelaborate, un- 
affected, elementary, natural sort of way. The compli- 
cations of city living, along with its noises and its 
distractions, should be forgotten for the few short 
days or weeks the children are in camp. Some may 
question this philosophy. But if camping is not an 
abrupt change from another form of life and living, 
what is it and why bother to do it? Results in the 
better camps as observed by many of the readers of 
this article will amply justify belief in the salutary 
effects of change of physical and social environment 
and of interests and values. 

Living in groups in this different environment can 
be made and kept simple and sound, natural and 
stimulating. It has always seemed to me that the 
underlying philosophy of the camp directors them- 
selves determines whether these qualities which 
should be inherent in every type of camping situation 
are realized or neglected. 

If the camp directors conceive of camping as a 
cooperative living together of children and adults in 
an environment which is of ztse/f rich in opportunt- 
ties for learning and skills, fun and adventure, the 
pattern of living will become simplified and the need 
for bolstering from without will diminish. Camping 
will then be camping, indeed, and not a series of im- 
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from school, 
country club, recreation 
project and the play- 
ground. Life can be so 
simple and elemental and 
meaningful in a camp if 
we just relax and focus our 
energies on fitting our- 
selves into the environ- 
ment and landscape in- 
stead of imposing our- 
selves on it. Then for these 
children a camping experi- [eam 
ence is something different (AM 
from anything they have 
ever known before and 
the outdoors stands from 
something real and vital, 
a way of life which they 
can understand and appre- 
ciate and go back to with 
benefit and joy all their 
lives long. 

To live comfortably and adventurously in the out- 
doors on the above principle involves several other 
interesting premises. One is that city ways are not 
camping ways and that the adaptation from one type 
of thinking and acting and living to another is 
pregnant with interest and program possibilities. 
Skills and knowledge of daily use in the city are not 
useful in the woods, in the canoe, or on the moun- 
tain trail. One’s strength and agility and learning are 
pitted not against the man driving a truck down the 
street or on beating the red light on the corner, but 
against the elements, fire, wind, water, weather, and 
tangible objects and materials. Only skill and know!- 
edge and good judgment can prevail. Success in deal- 
ing with impersonal, predictable adversaries gives a 
lift to the individual as nothing else can. When a 
group shares experiences of this kind there is noth- 
ing artificial or simulated or counterfeit in the whole 
picture. If one is asked merely to do his share on a 
job from which all will reap common benefits and to 
make the most of chances to improve skills and ex- 
tend his own knowledge of practical, worthwhile 
things, there is no need for overexertion and emo- 
tional confusion. There is the work to be done and 
the responsibilities of group comfort to be met. There 
is nothing for it, but to do one’s share well, with 
courage and good-humor. Children can see the rea- 
sonableness of this adaptation, they can realize how 
valid it is to live and work together decently and 
cooperatively, they can understand so readily why 
camping should and can be an uncomplicated and 
relaxing experience and yet be the greatest thrill of 
their lives. 

How can we, as the guiding adults in their camp- 
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How can we, as the guiding adults, see that their dreams of outdoor living come true? 


ing experience, see that their dreams of outdoors liv- 
ing come true? It is apparent to all students of camp- 
ing that the day of the mass camp is over and that 
some process of decentralization making for inde- 
pendent units or smaller sections is the vogue. We 
are gradually learning that expensive and imposing 
buildings, large playfields with duplicates of city 
games, equipment and paraphernalia, costly installa- 
tion in a camp setting of electric lights, telephones, 
elaborate sanitary arrangements and other such citi- 
fied and mechanized apparatus and furnishings are 
far from being the criteria by which to judge the 
quality of a summer camp. A camp set-up of this 
sort, in fact, militates against simple living outdoors, 
for it is obvious that the more complicated the setting 
for camp living, the less natural will be the program 
carried on in it. 

We have mentioned before the fact that the very 
adaptation from city to camp living opens up great 
vistas of new interests and needs. These can be con- 
verted directly into definite activities in the daily and 
long-range program of the camp. Because these needs 
and interests are vital to those who seek to be at home 
in their new environment, and because they spring 
from the soil itself, so to speak, the resulting activi- 
ties are bound to be homely, absorbing and impelling. 
We are all agreed that what actually happens to a 
child in camp, for better or worse, happens largely 
through the activities in which he engages. That is 
why we believe so strongly that the emphasis should 
be first and foremost on those things which are ap- 
propriate to and grow out of the new environment 
itself, whether it be in a farming area, by the sea or 

(Continued on page 63) 
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GROUP LIVING IN A 
COMMUNITY OF PEOPLE 


should be our teachers. New York has just had 

its first air-raid alarm. When the sirens screamed, 
the streets were crowded with Christmas shoppers, 
their arms full of red-wrapped things and bright new 
gadgets. No bombs fell but there were many in that 
shopping crowd who hesitated before going back 
to the counters. The question had been raised in their 
minds: Why buy more things? 

England, too, has gone through this. The bombs 
that fell on her have insinuated the question of what 
is important, of what it is that we treasure most, of 
what we value highest. The answer New York shop- 
pers sensed and what England has long since known 
seems to grow out of a rather common war-time 
phenomenon—"‘trench democracy.” It is a recogni- 
tion in the face of a common task and threat that 
each person has something to give, that each person 
is something important. It means, for the duration, 
a recognition that, above all, people are what matter. 

It is important, too, to record that first threat of 
falling bombs sensitized people in New York (and 
San Francisco and Des Moines and in safe American 
towns north, east, south and west) to something that 
had been happening to other people in Madrid, 
Chunking and Rotterdam for many years now. Many 
of them who could not feel before began now to feel 
for others. It is just a beginning but they saw the 


[: is the tragic fate of our times that explosives 
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naked fact that what happens to people anywhere 
affects people everywhere. It took the threat of bombs 
to make them see that. And the fact became clearer 
to them as they saw for the first time that their air- 
raid wardens were cabbies and auditors and salesmen 
and housewives. The little people would protect the 
little and the big. We all depend on each other. 

Under the threat of bombs, in the face of a com- 
mon task, these two learnings mesh. And as the 
war continues, for the duration at least, they will con- 
tinue to inter-weave into one fabric, a cloth that will 
be our banner and on it the fact we will feel more 
and more: that people count, and not just ovr people, 
but people everywhere, for we are each part of the 
other. 

This is a moral judgment, a statement of values. 
It is a judgment American people would have to 
make, for no other could be acceptable to a nation 
founded on the belief that all men are created equal 
and that people have rights to life, to liberty and to 
the pursuit of happiness. But it is not a judgment 
that ordinarily guides much of our living. Only in 
times of crises do we consciously accept it and shape 
our plans in line with it. (We accepted it during the 
last war, for the duration, but immediately after we 
returned to “normalcy,” feverish again for accumu- 
lation and for prestige and with self-seeking.) We 
can put it on and take it off like an outer garment in 
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large part because education has never fully seen its 
responsibility to help people as they grow to make 
moral judgments. Some have said, and probably 
rightly, that our education has helped us to know 
the price of everything and the value of nothing. But 
today, for the duration, the American people are 
seeking values. They may do so for the duration only 
but if those who educate can see their responsibilities, 
out of this war may come the permanent gains that 
we will know and continue to know that people 
matter, all people, and build our lives accordingly. 

And it is here that camping has such potentialities 
for the future well-being of American democracy. For 
the moral decision to put people first is a learned 
decision. There are primitive tribes which conscious- 
ly value things above all, their prized baubles of no 
inherent value except that people have invested them 
with importance. The Nazi tribe puts the State, an 
inorganic thing, above all; insofar as people matter 
to them, it is the well-being of a severely limited clan 
of people. These judgments are all /earned judg- 
ments. So, too, is the judgment that people in a de- 
mocracy make. In fact, the teaching of the moral 
preference for the well-being of people, all people, 
may be said to be the prime aim of democratic educa- 
tion. It does not come automatically. It comes 
through planned education. 

But this does not mean through courses of study 
or through the program of activities. The Nazis have 
not learned to be ruthless and cruel and power-seek- 
ing and inhumane and careless of life through isolated 
courses in school (although there have been even 
these). Their attitudes and their immoral preferences 
have been taught by the whole climate of their coun- 
try. They have learned to be nazi through the life 
they have lived. 

Camping’s greatest resource for democratic educa- 
tion is that in camp it is possible for children to live 
the good life. It is possible for them to face common 
tasks that grow out of their living where the choice 
for people, the respect for people, the dependence on 
all people are inescapable parts of the solution of 
the tasks. 

The essence of camping is group living, and here 
the emphasis must be on the word /tving. For perhaps 
the first time in their lives, children face directly the 
simple and urgent business of life itself: eating, sleep- 
ing, keeping house, working, playing. The sheet is 
blank. The rock-bottom rules of the game have to 
be worked out: who does what? when shall it be 
done? how? There is a sense of problem and task 
that pervades every corner of the room, every minute 
of the day. It is not abstract but so down-to-earth that 
it involves empty stomachs, wet bathing suits and 
dirty beds, lamps that are black, and bacon for break- 
tast. In manifold ways, unless solutions are worked 
out, the clock stops or chaos comes. There is a 
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Camping days are full of problems that we solve together. 


straight, straight line here to reality. The children 
come face-to-face with a never-ending series of life- 
management problems which the cabin group must 
solve or life itself becomes intolerable. 

And the problems are not confined to the cabin 
group; they pervade the whole camp in inescapable 
ways if people are to live together—in simple ways, 
urgent ways. What can we do with our garbage, for 
example? How do we get our water and how do we 
keep it pure? How do we keep well and how do we 
treat sickness and how do we keep it from spreading? 
What do we do with our days? When does our day 
start and when does it end? And so on through lists 
far too numerous to detail except through a diary 
record of each minute of a day in camp. 

These are the kinds of problems American families 
faced in the not-too-distant past when our first small 
frontier communities were founded. Today in our 
years of urbanization and technology, the problems 
are still there for all of our people, but they are com- 
plicated and obscured by their complexity. To face 
these problems and to solve them is a thing that has 
to a large extent gone out of childrens’ lives. Camp- 
ing, in its essence of group /zvimg, can once again 
bring children face-to-face with these problems and 
give them the opportunity to find solutions and, in 
the course of so doing, to find values. This is saying 
more than that camping is “roughing it.’’ For the 
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good comes not through the solutions which some- 
times are simple and rough, but through the fact that 
children face the tasks and find the solutions. It is 
because camping can make the process the center of 
attention that camping can contribute to democratic 
education, and not because the solutions—the con- 
tent of the camping ‘‘curriculum’’—are important in 
themselves. 

Sometimes, forgetting this, too much of camp life 
is removed from the realm of problem. The bugle 
blows, and that means get up. The life guards are 
down, and that means this is the time to swim. Taps 
sounds, and that means we must all be quiet so others 
can, sleep. The mess hall is here, and that means we 
eat. There is a chef, there is a doctor, the garbage 
disappears, the water comes when we turn a spigot. 
There is a printed program, so there will be a ball 
game. There is a job sheet worked out by the coun- 
selor, so the lantern will be cleaned. There are 
handy-men around so a new needed tennis court will 
be built. How the day shall be spent, what work 
will be done, even what food shall be eaten, is more 
than mere administrative scheduling. If group living 
is seen as the essence of camping, all this is the very 
lifeblood. Time to be spent, materials to be worked 
with, people to be used wisely—this is the very stuff 
children in camp live by. The decisions concerning 
it must be their own and not a thing apart and im- 
posed. 

This is not to raise to the all-highest the wishes 
and wants of the children alone. It is, in fact, the 
very opposite of that. For the great good that lies 
in this task-facing and problem-solving is not the 
selfish happiness of the individual that comes because 
everything works out the way he wishes. It is, rather, 
the chance for children to see what is involved in 
living, in their own immediate living, and to study 
how to work it all out for the well-being of everyone 
who is involved. If the problems are real, and, more 
important, if the children are allowed to study them 
honestly, they will see that counselors and caretakers 
and chefs and parents and people in the community 
of which the camp 1s a part also have rights. It is, in 
fact, the task of these adults to see to it that their 
rights, and any other pertinent information which 
children might ignore, is brought in for study and 
discussion. For to face children with life-problems 
and to give them the chance to work out solutions 
does not mean that the adult, laissez-faire, washes his 
hands of the problems and leaves them to be worked 
out or not as the children will. Eager for children-to 
live in the group, he will refrain from imposing his 
solution but he will not refrain from taking part with 
them in the search for the solution. Nor is &is part 
to be understood as being in opposition to the chil- 
dren, for one certain thing we can count on is that 
normal healthy children want to do the right thing 
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and want the help and guidance of adults. Given 
facts that tend to restrict the areas where their in- 
telligence can function, they do fight and rebel; 
given advice that is a command camouflaged, 
they resist and ignore. But faced with a problem that 
is theirs to solve, along with others, they do not reject 
but seek out and welcome the help that adults can 
give. 

This business of allowing children to face the 
problems of their own living and to work out solu- 
tions is essentially one of putting faith in intelligence. 
It is itself an expression of faith in people. We are 
still not sure why but somehow under this faith, 
something happens to people—to adults and to chil- 
dren—to make them live at the peak of their efh- 
ciency. For along with this faith in intelligence 
inevitably go other attitudes toward people that 
elevate their morale and stimulate their energies so 
that they are carried above and beyond themselves. 
Friendliness goes along with it, and laughter and a 
feeling that child and counselor are on the same side 
of the fence. Working at a common task, contribut- 
ing to its solution, being in fact indispensable to its 
solution, builds the feeling of belonging, of being in, 
of being wanted and accepted. Children who know 
these feelings know that they matter, and know also 
that they can do. They sense themselves as people 
and feel the dignity of what that means. But again, 
it is not the sense of selfish power that comes, for 
these feelings grow out of a working social group 
and they end when the group loses its sense of being 
a group living together and working at tasks that 
are common to it as a group. 

These good feelings of adequacy and dignity and 
importance grow best in exactly the kind of group 
that camping provides. For the unit of the camp is 
a “family” unit—it is small, it is a living unit, and 
one with emotional bonds. It is at its best when it 
has the qualities of a good family, where happiness is 
a real concern, where love pervades, where people are 
accepted for what they are. To achieve this fully the 
counselor, no matter what his other skills, must be 
the kind of person who responds to people and who 
can give something to people that is part of himself. 
To achieve this fully, too, the child must feel as 
secure as he can in the bosom of a family that wants 
him. 

If we are to utilize this fact of group living as the 
essence of camping, there are clues here which must 
not be over-looked. They again involve decisions 
children must be allowed to make, for they must 
have the right to decide what groups they will live 
with and work with. Again, because camps can afford 
to put process first, they can give these choices and 
many already do, allowing children to at least deter- 
mine the groups with which they will hike or paint 
(Continued on page 58) 
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ON INLAND LAKES 


CAMPING THE 
COUNTRY OVER 


ON WESTERN PLAINS 


Photo, Courtesy Cheley Colorado Camps 
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IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Photo, Courtesy Camp Wigwam, Maine 


ON THE SEASHORE (above) 


IN THE NORTHWOODS (below) 
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By 


Boyd Bode 


Y interest in the purposes represented by or- 
M ganized camping was stimulated quite a bit 

five years ago in connection with a visit to 
Germany. The thing that impressed me more than 
anything else there was what they were doing with 
young people. There was this hiking, these hostels, 
these uniforms, and this bubbling enthusiasm, all of 
which was impressive and also, to any thoughtful ob- 
server, was very sinister. The Germans are ahead of 
us at two points; they know pretty definitely what 
they want to put over and they have figured out ways 
and means of doing it that are tremendously effective; 
and these are the two points that I want to discuss. 
There is no denying that they are miles ahead of us 
on both points. They know what they want—we 
don’t. They know how to get what they want—and 
under the circumstances I guess we don’t know that 
either. 

Germany is perfectly clear with respect to its basic 
official creed. You take any young Nazi and ask him 
to explain what this Nazi business is about and he 
will tell you with complete definiteness, point by 
point; supremacy of the race, hatred of Jews, keep 
women in their place, admiration for military qualli- 
ties, and so on down the line. Just try that some 
time on a group of American students, and what do 
you get? You get great gobs of English language and 
not much else. A cultural heritage must command the 
loyalty and devotion of the young people, if it is to 
have strength. For some reason or other our young 
people are lacking in deep convictions and abiding 
loyalties. They do not know in any significant 
sense what it is that they believe. It is not their fault. 
Their confusion springs from the confusions that 
reside in our cultural heritage. If this is true, then 
the central task of all education is indubitably to 
clarify our democratic tradition so that it may have 
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the same kind of simplicity and power as the doctrines 
of totalitarianism in the dictatorship countries. 


If democracy means anything at all, it means that 
the everyday affairs of the common man offer a direct 
road to the more abundant life. This is essentially a 
modern doctrine. In former times the sharp separa- 
tion of soul and body meant that everyday living 
was of no spiritual value. During the Middle Ages, 
for example, the central purpose of life was to pre- 
pare for a life after death, and the supreme task of 
education was to get people to heaven. There was no 
such thing as physical education in those days. The 
prevailing view was apparently that the body was a 
major obstacle to right living. It was full of lusts and 
sin; and so there were all kinds of practices designed 
to mortify the flesh and make it a docile instrument 
of the spirit. This scorn of the body extended, in 
theory at any rate, to all the concerns which we des- 
ignate collectively as the practical life. 


The classical tradition in education, which is now 
being revived by Dr. Hutchins and others, had a 
different purpose or aim, but was almost equally re- 
mote from practical life. Its ideal is self-cultivation; 
the improvement of intelligence and taste and man- 
ners through the study of the “hundred best books.” 
It is essentially a literary ideal. In one way or another 
this ideal, and likewise the Mediaeval ideal of other- 
worldism are still influential in our American system 
of education. 


Side by side with these two ideals, which we have 
borrowed from Europe, we have built up a tradition 
which stresses the importance of mundane affairs. 
We have long admired such qualities as initiative, 
self-reliance, resourcefulness, and independence, 
which we like to regard as typically American. This 
ideal has no reference to either otherworldism or 
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Pioneers for the day. Dr. Bode would ask these camper-pioneers: Were the pioneers who lived this sort of life more or less free than 
we are today? Did they have more or less opportunity than we have in our democracy today? 
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classicism. It sees spiritual values in precisely those 
everyday activities and concerns which in former 
times were almost universally treated with scorn and 
neglect. It is because this ideal has found a secure 
place in our American tradition that we believe in 
the educational value of the activities which are 
represented by the American Camping Association. 
Because the Association has the endorsement of this 
ideal, it need not look timidly to the schools for 
leadership in what it is doing. It can afford to stand 
on its own feet. The important thing is to have a 
clear notion of what this ideal implies. Implicit in 
this ideal, with its emphasis on activity, is both a 
social theory and also a psychological theory of 
learning. 


First a word about the concept of learning. Accord- 
ing to the newer point of view, learning is a process 
of affecting changes in our experiences so as to make 
them more effective for guidance. How is this done? 
Experiences are changed by our reactions to them. 
The change comes through our reactions. We know, 
for example, that a baby does not see things the way 
we do—the baby will grab at anything, a lighted 
match, an ornery cat or what not, and then things 
begin to happen. The fingers get burned, or the cat 
scratches and a violent reaction is set up. As a result 
of this reaction, the match—or the cat—will Jook 
everlastingly different. That is learning. Learning 
centers on changing the quality of our experiences, 
and the only way that the change can occur is through 
our reactions. I remember reading when I was a 
youngster about a mean trick on a cat by a boy who 
put a giant firecracker under a dish of codfish from 
which the cat was eating. I don’t need to tell you 
what happened—with a little imagination you can fill 
in the picture. The point is that that cat would never 
again eat codfish—no matter how it was served up. 
The codfish didn’t look good; it had changed its 
appearance. 


This principle of explanation applies to emotions 
just as much as it does to sense impressions. The 
way we feel about a thing depends on how we react. 
I wonder whether you have paid much attention to 
William James’ famous theory of the emotions. As 
James puts it, the common theory is we see the bear 
and then we run; we see the bear and then we are 
afraid. In reality as James insists, it is the other way 
around. We do not experience fear unless or until 
the visual impression of the bear sets up the reactions 
of running, or of escape. The reaction is what makes 
the bear a fearful sight. Similarly we are sad because 
the situation in which we find ourselves sets up the 
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reactions of grief. Tennyson once wrote a poem en- 
titled The Grandmother, in which he says something 
like this: 


“Why do you look at me Annie? You think I’m hard 
and cold. 

I cannot weep for Willie, I am growing old, 

I cannot weep for Willie and I cannot weep for the rest. 

But when I was young like you, Annie, I could weep with 
the best.” 


The general principle that emotions are deter- 
mined by physical responses is of tremendous practi- 
cal significance, because these responses can be de- 
veloped by providing the proper conditions. The 
Chinese, for example, have forms of music which the 
Western ear finds it difficult to appreciate. The rea- 
son why it is music to the Chinese is presumably that 
it becomes associated with reactions which give to 
it a quality that it does not have for us. To take 
another case, the veneration in which the royal family 
is held in Great Britain is due to the reactions which 
the average Britisher acquires through a lifetime of 
associations. 


All this has a direct bearing on the work of camps. 
Camping experiences have a direct educational sig- 
nificance in so far as they build up the reactions 
which are necessary if we are to see and hear and 
feel in a certain way. Reading in a book will not of 
itself give us a sense of beauty or comradeship or 
self-reliance or intellectual curiosity or social respon- 
sibility. These things must be /7ved to become real- 
ized. Values are not values unless they become em- 
bodied in situations to which we actively respond. 
Organized camps, therefore, are providing something 
which is sadly lacking in most of our educational 
programs. In this respect the Germans have shown 
themselves wiser than we. 


This brings us to the second point, viz. the social 
theory that is involved in a democratic program of 
education. We need a basic idea,—and this is needed 
as sorely in the program of organized camping as it 
is anywhere else. The list of objectives which has 
been set up by the American Camping Association is 
an excellent list. It would be difficult to find fault 
with any one of them by itself. My general criticism 
would be that you have objectives but no objective. 
There is need of a central idea to give meaning and 
application to all these objectives. 


I think we have a central idea in our historic con- 
cept of liberty. This idea is perhaps, all things con- 
| 8 
(Continued on page 71) 
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ducation Today 






By 
W. H. Kilpatrick 


part does camping play in any inclusive educa- 
tional program as this is conceived by the 
modern educator? 

The problem seems to divide itself naturally into 
two subordinate questions: (1) How does modern 
thought see and understand education? (2) What is 
the role of camping in such an educational outlook? 
The treatment of these two questions will of necessity 
overlap; life, when seen adequately, seldom presents 
clear-cut separations or isolations. 

I 

How does modern education see itself? What is 
there modern about it? How does education at the 
best see its aims? 

What aims shall guide education? It seems possi- 
ble to state three main specific aims which education 
is to keep in mind: (1) helping the young to grow 
into more adequate selfhood or personality, (2) 
helping to enrich life, (3) helping the young to grow 
into more adequate social relationships. And here 
again do we find overlapping and interaction. There 
can, for instance, be no growing into more adequate 
personality which does not at the same time both 
enrich life and bring better social relationships. How- 
ever, naming the three aims as if separate will help 
to guide efforts. 

Before taking up any one of these aims, it will be 
necessary to consider learning. There are different 
ways of conceiving the learning process and these 
different ways will affect personality very differently. 
An older notion, now largely rejected, held that chil- 
dren are naturally bad. If one believed this, he would 
put a stop to everything naturally interesting to chil- 
dren and be quite willing to have all dealings with 
them put simply on a basis of unending coercion. 
Another past notion was that children’s minds are 
naturally empty and have to be filled from the out- 
side. On this view education became a pouring-in 
process, a pouring-in and a storing-up until childhood 
was over. Still another notion, held by some mod- 
erns but not here, is that all suppression is wrong, 
that care must be taken not to suppress the natural 
impulses of the child lest personality maladjustment 
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be induced. There is a problem here, but we do not 
simply turn children loose to do as they please. 
II 

On what basis are we to choose the view of the 
learning process to follow? First, we must go to 
science to see how learning actually does go on and 
what effect it has on personality. If we treat the 
child one way, we find that certain learning and per- 
sonality results will follow. If we treat the child in 
a different way, we see that other learning and per- 
sonality effects are properly to be expected. It is the 
business of education to find out by scientific study 
what these different possibilities are. Second, we must 
study how some kinds of life are good to live and 
others less good or bad, and from such study to set 
up aims as to the kind of life and the kind of person- 
alities to encourage. Then how to get together effec- 
tively the accepted aims and the correlative learning 
possibilities—that is the practical problem of educa- 
tion. 

The kind of life here considered good is that repre- 
sented by democracy and the highest ethical concep- 
tions we can get. We wish to build up each person, 
on the one hand, to be ever more adequately self- 
directing and, on the other hand, ever more strongly 
in justice and the equal treatment for all together. 
The self-direction then is the kind that acts on think- 
ing, that thinks before it acts and as it acts to the ends 
that the resulting conduct may be both wise and 
just. On this basis all the personalities are to be so 
developed, without discrimination, that they may live 
as best possible together. Freedom is limited to what 
fits with this kind of equality of opportunity; and as 
to governing, all should share democratically in mak- 
ing the decisions that concern them. 

With this kind of life in mind we now seek such 
a theory of the learning process as will help to make 
for the desired kind of life and personality. Fortun- 
ately, it seems to be true that the long-run most 
efficient way of managing the learning process is at 
the same time the best way to build the desired kind 
of personalities. 

II] 
Learning is going on°all the time while one is 
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actively awake. The connection between learning and 
living is, if possible, even closer and more intimate 
than this. 

First, what do we mean by learning? A friend 
proposes to take me driving over a certain new cross- 
country route, explaining that he /earned it just a 
week ago; and goes on to tell how he made various 
mistakes then but now he knows it. And sure 
enough, as we drive along, I can see that what he 
learned a week ago comes back into his mind to 
direct the turns that he is to take. This then is what 
we mean by the verb to /earn, that certain past ex- 
periences stay with one, after they have been lived, 
so as to come back into present experience to help 
carry it on. I live and what I live stays with me, 
after I have lived it, to come back again appropriately 
into my life. Before a thing can be /earned, it has 
first to be /ived. If it is a feeling, I can’t learn it until 
I have first felt it. If it is a thought, I can’t learn 
it until I first think it. If it is a skilled movement, I 
cannot learn it until I first make that movement. I 
learn only and exactly what I live. 

That the camp is a place where children can and 
do live is at once obvious. We begin now to see why 
a camp is so good a place for children. It provides 
real living, and so brings learning far and away better 
than does the older type school. Hour for hour, a 
camp is often more educative than school because in 
it the children can better live what they are to learn. 

But there is more yet about learning. We have 
seen that we have to live a thing if we are to learn 
it, but do we learn all we live? Do all who are 
present together in any experience live and learn the 
same thing? The answer is no. Suppose an accident 
happens. If all the by-standers are questioned as to 
what took place, they may tell—and honestly so— 
very different stories. Each one had learned what he 
thought he saw. Did he learn what he lived? Yes, 
each one learned what he lived as he accepted it. 

This notion of acceptance calls for further study. 
I am driving to Town A and miss a turn so that I 
reach not Town A, but Town B. What do I learn? 
I learn each of the several things that I accept in con- 
nection with the experience: that I have gone astray, 
certainly; that this is one way to reach Town B if I 
ever wish to go there, certainly; that I was careless 
and must hereafter look more closely, possibly; that 
it was a certain particular turn just after the bridge 
which misled me, yes if that is the way I think about 
it, if I so accept it. 

How about degrees of learning in connection, for 
clearly we learn some things more strongly than 
others? The answer to degree of learning seems to 
turn partly on degree of thought connections, partly 
on degree of feeling. Here I seem greatly annoyed to 
‘ind myself in Town B, annoyed partly because I hate 
to fail, but more annoyed this time because I, being 
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late, was keeping a dinner party waiting. The more, 
then, I thought about any separate item of the ex- 
perience and the stronger I felt about it in connection, 
the better or the stronger I learned that item. 

Space forbids further discussion here, but we can 
sum up the discussion on learning as follows: 

We learn what we live, only what we live, and 
everything we live. We learn each thing we live as 
we accept it to act on and we learn it in the degree 
that we count it important and also in the degree that 
it fits in with what we already know. 

IV 

Some of us who remember the difficulty we had 
with arithmetic or grammar can now understand bet- 
ter how children learn better at camp. Take swim- 
ming. Do the boys live their swimming? They cer- 
tainly do, for the most part they live it tremendously. 
How about the school arithmetic in comparison? Did 
they live the arithmetic as fully as they live the swim- 
ming? No, swimming enters into a boy’s life with a 
fullness that is seldom true of arithmetic. In fact, 
for most boys, if it had been left to them, they would 
have omitted a good deal of the arithmetic. What 
parts would they have left out? Counting? no; they 
need that in living. Making change out of a dollar? 
no, not when they are old enough, for they need that 
in living. Long division?. yes; most of them would 
gladly omit it or at least postpone it, for they seldom 
need it in their living. 

In other words, camping is on the whole much 
more successful at teaching its lessons than is the 
ordinary school of the older ‘type, because the chil- 
dren live the camp life much more fully than they 
live the most that goes on in the more formal school. 
Moreover, in the well-run camp the boys and coun- 
selors are on the same side, not opposed to each other 
as are boys and teachers in the formal school. This 
greatly helps the learning. When all the other boys 
put stress on any given thing, any one boy is almost 
sure to count it important. He will try to live that 
thing and will accordingly count it important to him 
personally. In this way he learns that thing better. 

With the new principles of learning before us, we 
are then prepared to ask more explicitly, what is the 
role of camping in modern education? 


We are now ready to take up the three main 
specific aims for education set out earlier: (1) to help 
each boy or girl to grow into more adequate selfhood 
or personality; (2) to help each one to enrich his own 
life by upbuilding himself; (3) to help each one to 
grow into more adequate social relationships. It is at 
once obvious that these three so overlap and interact 
that treating any one almost treats the other two. But 
let us begin as if we were treating them separately. 
The different emphases will give better color to the 
combined picture. 
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1. How can the camp help youth to grow into more 
adequate selfhood or personality? The answer to this 
we are now prepared to base on the discussion of 
learning as given above. These young people will 
build personality only and exactly as they live the 
traits to be built. 

Consider ‘“‘emotional maturity,” the sense of being 
an effectively self-directing person accepted by others 
as a worthy member of the group. Young people 
need to grow up into this “emotional maturity” ; they 
need then to achieve a dependable self-direction and 
a sense of respect from others as it is exercised. 

The home is, for most, a difficult place in which 
to achieve these necessary attitudes. The young begin 
life highly dependent on their parents and necessarily 
so. The parents, on their part, have to exercise con- 
trol and they learn it so strongly that they find diff- 
culty in turning loose the control they thus early 
build; they accordingly find difficulty in weaning their 
children emotionally and morally. The young have 
to learn—by so living—to stand on their own feet 
and to make decisions in their own right. This does 
not mean learn to live selfishly, learn to make de- 
cisions that disregard others—exactly contrary. The 
young people have to learn themselves to make—not 
simply accept from parents—decisions that properly 
take others into account\—Until the young have 
abundant opportunity—under wise guidance—to 
practice making such decisions, they have small 
chance to grow into “emotional security.” 

It is just here that the camp can render invaluable 
service. While preserving proper restraints, the camp 
can and does, almost inevitably, give young people 
the chance to live together on terms that normally 
make for the.desired emotional security and maturity. 
In camp each youth has the chance to live as a per- 
sonality among his peers, with a minimum of adult 
domination. What suggestion he needs in order to 
make him consider others will come largely from the 
others of hisown group. The wise counselor watches 
what is going on, but leaves as much of the education 
as possible to the inherent group living. And this 
inherent living, if it can work wisely, works best. In 
comparison with most schools, especially most secon- 
dary schools, the camp, hour for hour, can be far and 
away the more successfully educative. The conven- 
tionally minded school still hands down most deci- 
sions from teacher to pupil; the good camp builds up 
decisions. from within the group. Insofar the conven- 
tional school is emotionally and morally miseduca- 
tive, while the well-run camp can be truly educa- 
tive. 

Space forbids further detailed discussion of build- 
ing personality. Other aspects will come out in the 
further discussion. 

2. How can the camp help youth to enrich life? 
With urbanization on the decided increase in our 
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country, the average city child lacks the chance to 
swim, boat, roam the woods, learn trees, learn birds, 
build campfires, cook over the fire. Some or all of 
these things and more the camp can offer. It is an 
entrancing life to youth. True enough, most of what 
is learned cannot be carried back directly to the city. 
But life is forever different because of having lived 
these enrichments. Books have richer content and 
life has different hopes. 

3. How can the camp help fit the individual better 
into group life? 

As long as schools were run as hitherto, with the 
children sitting at separate desks and the teacher 
making all the decisions, there was little opportunity 
for the young to learn, except by themselves on street 
or playground, how to live with others. Much of 
such boy-with-boy kind of learning is good, but— 
with no older heads present to help guide—some of 
it can be bad. Slum conditions breed juvenile delin- 
quency, while supervised playgrounds reduce it; it 1s 
the kindly supervision that makes the difference. It is 
here that the camp is strong, as we shall in a moment 
further say. The new type school is of course here 
much better than the older type, but as intimated 
above this kind of education has not yet sufficiently 
remade the secondary school. Under such circum- 
stances the camp offers better opportunities at group 
living and in many ways. If the camp is wise, ‘there 
is much opportunity for discussion and shared de- 
cisions. It is this sort of living democracy that best 
teaches democracy. In fact, it is impossible for our 
young people to learn democracy except as they live 
democracy. And the camp offers marvelous oppor- 
tunity at living democratically. 

In contrast with the school, which still suffers un- 
der traditional handicaps, the camp need have no 
fixed program of content activities and no fixed-in- 
advance learnings to be achieved. The camp is free 
to be a place of real living and therefore a real edu- 
cational institution as most schools are not. The 
camp can sincerely build itself on living, on honest 
worthy living, and nothing else. Go back a moment 
to the conception of learning: our children will learn 
what they truly live. It is the business of adults, in 
home, in school, and in camp, to seek to build up a 
good quality living among the young—the kind of 
living that is fit to be learned and so fit to be built 
into character. From hurtful tradition, most homes 
and schools don’t understand this. The camps can. 
Nothing stands in the way. 

‘The camp can thus help spread a more adequate 
ideal of education. They must work in season and 
out that the young committed to them shall live, live 
well, live nobly, finely—in one word, that they live 
in their hearts the kind of traits worthy to be fixed 
in habit and character. This is the role of camping in 
education today. 
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people in every vocation, and I dare say that camp 

directors are no exception, to isolate or to quar- 
antine themselves off from the other resources which 
are just as much a part of their problem as they are 
themselves. We see this tendency in the administra- 
tive field of public health, for example, where a 
health officer is self-satisfied to remain in his own 
office with the nurses, clerks, laboratory technicians, 
Statisticians, engineers, and others who go to make 
up his health department organization and forgets 
all about the latent resources which are at his doorstep 
and which may be activated and brought into a de- 
termined focus upon the objective of improving the 
health of people and children. The modern, progres- 
sive health officer thinks of the physician and the 
dentist and the educator and the minister and the 
newspaper man, and even the layman and the lay- 
woman, the farmer, the city person, as one who is 
just as interested in the promulgation of the health 
of the children of his community as he is himself. 
He is paying more and more attention to these rela- 
tionships, to this spirit of cooperation and of coordin- 
ation into one determined effort towards the improve- 
ment of health. 

I wonder if sometimes in the camping field you do 
not assume at least one definite attitude which is 
rather foreign to your real responsibility. When you 
take youngsters into your camp, is there a tendency to 
assume that the entire health problems of the child 
are forever more upon your shoulders? You cannot 
assume that responsibility. There is too much that 
has gone on before and there is too much which 
comes afterwards in the life of these children for you 
to take the entire responsibility of directing their fu- 
ture interests in health. You should have the benefit, 
if possible, of the background of the children which 
will vary with the communities from which they 
come. You can add your share to the focusing of 
attention upon a definite future objective, but with- 
out some adequate continued follow-up system which 
will permit of a rather intimate association with the 
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campers in future years, you will not have the oppor- 
tunity to carry on beyond the scope of your particular 
camping experience. Fortunately there are others in 
community life who may be found, located in the 
area of the camp or the areas from which the campers 
come, who have resources and whose interests fit into 
this mosaic which produces a pattern designed to 
serve the interests and the health and the future well- 
being of these children. I would urge especially that 
you design your health programs with definite ad- 
justment to the patterns which have already been set 
in communities from which the children come, also 
the pattern of the community in which your camp is 
located. Then you may, in a reasonably large mea- 
sure, share in designing the future well-being of these 
children, returning however when the season is over, 
the responsibilities to those agencies and those family 
groups and units from which these children are de- 
rived. 

During the period that campers are with you, you 
have very definite responsibilities to perform in the 
field of health. You are the mayor, the board of 
aldermen, the health officer, you are the community 
in which these children are living during their camp- 
ing experience. You have all the responsibilities 
which go with community life. In no way have you 
shirked the responsibilities so far as the control of 
communicable diseases is concerned, the isolation of 
those who have symptoms which are suggestive of 
danger. You have contributed to the improvement of 
Sanitary conditions so that the environment in which 
these youngsters live will be safe, the water will be 
pure, wholesome and potable, that there may be no 
lurking infection within the camp which drags down 
rather than upbuilds the health of campers. 

You have also been interested in the more positive 
side of health promotion through the various tech- 
niques of health education. In doing this work, your 
program is not at all different from that which con- 
fronts the health officer in civil life. Sanitation is im- 
portant; we have found that sanitation necessities can 
best be served through community effort. We find 
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that it is impossible for people living in congested 
areas to have their own water supply; so collectively 
we bring in a potable water supply from a safe source 
treated as it should be, and distributed to our homes. 
The day of the milk cow on the rear of the lot has 
disappeared in urban life. It is the responsibility of 
the health officer to see that milk comes from cattle 
free from the seeds of tuberculosis and undulant 
fever and other diseases which may be transmitted 
through this medium. This becomes one of the re- 
sponsibilities of the camp director for that period 
during which the children are in your community. 
It no longer rests with the community from which 
they came. It is true the health facilities in some areas 
where camps are located are not helpful. Occasional- 
ly, the health officer is a rather negative entity. Our 
country is not fully organized with full-time local 
health services. Of the 3000 counties in the United 
States only about one half are provided with a satis- 
factory local health service. Frequently, therefore, 
responsibility must be accepted by the camp director 
or the camp physician which normally would be that 
of the health officer. 

I would leave the control of the communicable 
diseases largely to the official health agencies with, 
of course, the understanding that there will be prompt 
isolation, by the camp director, of any child who 
shows any signs of abnormal health, any temperature, 
any fever or irritability. You know those rules as well 
as I; they are well described in The Marks of Good 
Camping. 

In the field of sanitation, the obligation is both 
yours and the community’s. In the prevention of 
communicable diseases, success is attained only 
through the sharing of responsibility between com- 
munity and individual. We can officially isolate the 
communicable diseases. Heaven forbid that we shall 
ever proclaim that on a certain day every child must 
be immunized against diphtheria or vaccinated 
against smallpox. We prefer the method of educa- 
tion, of telling parents and children the wherefore of 
health. With intelligent cooperation we can make 
great progress in reducing the incidence of the pre- 
ventable diseases, as evidenced in many areas—cities, 
counties, and states throughout the land. 

There are some phases of health for which the 
campers alone have the solution. They involve edu- 
cation. While we can isolate the victims of respira- 
tory diseases, such as the common cold, the best way 
to prevent the spread of these infectious diseases, 
whether in camp or city, is to instruct the individual 
as to how he can protect himself and others from the 
seeds of infection. You cannot do it by any strong- 
armed community law and enforcement scheme; you 
cannot place a policeman beside each one who visits 
the movie house. For one who is fussy about the 
sneezing and coughing in theaters it is recommended 
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he sit in the back seat; but there is not room for 
everyone in the back seats of any theater. If we place 
a policeman as a guard, the chances are, the police- 
man will be less sanitary in his habits than the 
layman. The only way that we can deal with these 
unhygienic habits engendered by neglect and lack of 
simple personal respect is by education. Education, 
of course, is the keystone of all good camping 
activities. 

I do not plan to deal at great length with questions 
of sanitation and the control of communicable di- 
seases. The mere mechanical examination of food 
handlers for the prevalence of tuberculosis, or syph- 
ilis, or diphtheria, or of any other communicable 
disease, including typhoid fever, is not half as 
necessary as teaching the food handler to conduct 
himself so as not to spread infection through the 
medium of his occupation. One may be a carrier of 
disease today and not a carrier tomorrow; and on the 
third day one may again be a carrier of infection. No 
system is sufficiently adequate to pick out the carriers 
of infection; so again our best resource is through 
education, and I would urge upon you that such edu- 
cational process be applied to the improvement of 
your food handling facilities. 

Much attention has been given to the question of 
examination prior to the time that the child goes to 
camp. As time goes along, I think we shall be har- 
rassed less and less by the communicable diseases in 
camp life. One comes to that conclusion from a study 
of the experience in the present World War com- 
pared with the experience in the World War No. 1. 
You will recall that back in 1917 and 1918 measles, 
pneumonia, meningitis, and the common communic- 
able diseases of childhood were unduly prevalent in 
army camps. This unquestionably was due to the 
fact that many of the raw recruits who came into our 
army camps came from rural areas where they had 
lived an isolated life and had never been exposed to 
the communicable diseases. As a matter of fact, if we 
plotted on a map of the United States the army camps 
as they were located geographically, we would find 
camps with high death rates only a few miles from 
camps with low death rates. Gordon, at Atlanta, had 
a low death rate; Wheeler, 60 miles away, a very 
high death rate; again up in South Carolina, Sparten- 
burg, a low death rate; and at Greenville, a very high 
death rate. These boys were camped in the same 
general neighborhood, but they came from vastly 
different parts of the United States. If you re-allocate 
the soldiers to the areas from which they come, you 
will find that the boys at the camps with the high 
death rates came from south of the Mason-Dixon line 
and west of the Mississippi River, with the single 
exception of Camp Lewis in California. The soldiers 
with the low death rates all came from the north- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Social |_ife In a Changing W orld 


By 
Charles W. Eliot 


are naturally and properly interested in the 

roblems that lie beyond the immediate war 
effort,—‘‘After defense,—what?” When our minds 
are concentrated on the main job of defeating Hitler, 
it is hard to think effectively, even to think straight, 
about the problems and the possibilities which we 
shall face when the war is over. But it is part of our 
war effort to hold out to the American people, and 
particularly to our young people, some pictures of the 
possibilities that lie in the future. We should plan 
now the ways by which we can realize our opportuni- 
ties, for more than anything else, it is the opportunity 
for a better America that we now defend. 

Because of unwillingness to look beyond the critic- 
al emergency problems of the moment, many people 
are inclined to substitute emotion for thinking, to be 
overwhelmed with fear of a terrible depression or 
collapse of the order in which our generation has 
grown up. On the other hand, there are those who 
would paint roseate pictures of a golden future with- 
out any relation to problems which must be solved 
before any such happy dreams can be translated into 
facts. I hope we can take a middle ground and try to 
see things as they really are—to mix some hard think- 
ing with appropriate emotional balance which will 
give us all both satisfaction and some stimulus for 
further efforts. 

First of all, let us recognize that when the Democ- 
racies are triumphant, what comes after the war effort 
in this country will be of our own choosing. It cer- 
tainly will be the most awful crash that our country 
and our free enterprise system has ever thought of, 
if we don’t do something to prevent it. It will cer- 
tainly be a different kind of world from that which 
we knew before 1914 or that which we knew before 
1941 because there is nothing certain in this world 
except change. If we want to, we can continue the 
advances we have made in this country towards a 
higher standard of living and a broader distribution 
of what have been called the “mass gains of civili- 
zation’’. It boils down to whether or not we have the 
will, the wit, and the “git up and git’. 

The National Resources Planning Board that | 
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serve has issued a pamphlet which some of you may 
have seen under the title, “After Defense—What?” 
Let me quote five points: 


“In accordance with the need for full employment and the 
decisions the American people have already made on the 
maintenance and extension of personal freedom, security 
and opportunity, the central objectives of our post-defense 
planning may be summarized as follows: 

ONE: We must plan for full employment, for maintain- 
ing the national income at 100 billion dollars a year, at 
least, a point we shall reach by 1944, rather than to let it 
slip back to 80, or 70, or 60 billions again. In other words, 
we shall plan to balance our national production-consumption 
budget at a high level with full employment, not at a low 
level with mass unemployment. 

Two: We must plan to do this without requiring work 
from youth who should be in school, the aged who should be 
relieved if they wish it, and women who choose to make 
their contribution in the home, and without asking anyone 
to work regularly in mines, factories, transportation or off- 
ces more than 40 hours a week or 50 weeks a year, or to 
sacrifice the wage standards which have been set. 

THREE: We must plan to decentralize post-defense emer- 
gency activities as far as possible; to use to the utmost our 
system of modified free enterprise with its voluntary employ. 
ment, its special reward for effort, imagination, and im- 
provement, its elasticity and competition; and to advance 
cooperatively under national and governmental leadership. 

Four: We must plan to enable every human being within 
our boundaries to realize progressively the promise of Ameri- 
can life in food, shelter, clothing, medical care, education, 
work, rest, home life, opportunity to advance, adventure, 
and the basic freedoms. 

FivE: We must plan to make Up-Building America the 
keynote of the post-defense program, including both con- 
struction activities which will add to the National Estate and 
service activities which will end malnutrition, and increase 
the vitality, health, skill, productivity, knowledge, and happi- 
ness of the American people, and thus add to our wealth 
and well-being”. 


The key to the problem is full employment, full use 
of our resources, so that we can provide security, high 
standards of living, and a progressive “upbuilding” 
of America. What useful productive occupation can 
be found for all of the willing workers in this coun- 
try? It is suggested in this pamphlet issued by the 
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Board that so-called “Service” activities should be 
greatly expanded in our post-war American economy. 
By that is meant the work of people who provide ser- 
vices in contrast to production of things—the services 
of doctors, lawyers, filling-station attendants, barvers 
and teachers—yes, and camp directors. That is where 
your interest in camping fits into this broader discus- 
sion. What is the role of camping to be when we 
can concentrate on these long-range problems and 
possibilities after the war? 

The kinds of activities and purposes for which the 
American Camping Association stands should play 
a very important role. In what follows I shall not 
be telling the experts anything new, but perhaps | 
can put some of the problems and possibilities in a 
new setting. I have read many “definitions” of organ- 
ized camping and gather that it stems from a com- 
bined interest in outdoor living, education and recre- 
ation—but we all put our own meaning into those 
words. 

Take the word recreation, for example. There are 
those who think of recreation as an active word, 
meaning participation in vigorous or violent physical 
games with a great deal of active exercise. You will 
recognize the physical-education group or “body 
builders’. Others of us may be equally keen about 
encouraging “‘participation” but think it can be done 
in less vigorous forms—such as in an orchestra. 

Then there are those who chiefly enjoy the ‘‘heavy 
looking on”, and, by some peculiar twist, get relaxa- 
tion in watching other people exercise or work. In 
both these kinds of recreation the direct or vicarious 
enjoyment of identification with the teams or glee 
club or group seems to be an important factor. We 
all need and enjoy losing ourselves in the group while 
we still maintain our individuality. It is a kind of 
enjoyment we need to cultivate for it is one of the 
foundations of effective democracy. 

In contrast with this “activity” school of thought 
are those who find recreation in splendid scenery or 
the quiet rural landscapes which Frederick Law 
Olmsted introduced into Central Park, New York, 
and Franklin Park, Boston. The need for a change 
from the nervous tensions of city life fully justify such 
an “escapist” form of recreation. | 

The word recreation seems to me to have been 
badly mixed up with an unfortunate distinction be- 
tween work and play. Most of us get our recreation 
from a change in our work or a change in pace. Some 
of us are living examples of the falsity of the distinc- 
tion because we really do find more stimulus and con- 
structive enjoyment in our jobs—our work, than we 
do in what we call our play. 

There are many people in government who think 
of recreation as entirely a matter of public action and 
who forget that the second largest industry of New 
“ngland, and of many other parts of the country, is 
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the recreational summer camp, summer resident and 
tourist business. It isn’t by any means a question of 
government versus business, and I hope it never will 
come to that in this recreation field. Many publicly 
employed people seem to feel that recreation is some- 
thing governments have to do or else it isn't properly 
done. es. 

On the other hand, we must recognize that there 
is a whale of a job to be done by government—not 
just the Federal Government, but by all levels ot 
government, in the provision of some of the basic 
tacilities and the safeguarding of some of the essen- 
tials to outdoor recreation. The provision of national, 
state and municipal parks, the saving of places ot 
beauty, keeping some of the country in wilderness, 
providing in cities adequate playgrounds and equip- 
ment for their use—those are certainly governmental 
tasks which we are not doing adequately now and 
which we must find some way to do. 

Can't we agree that recreation is all of these things, 
and one of our chief problems is to find some balance 
or understanding among the rival interpretations of 
the word? 

Then there is another phase of camping which is 
equally the subject of different meanings—education. 
It has been impressed upon me by Doctor Charles E. 
Merriam, one of our Board Members, that the present 
school schedule, particularly in the elementary and 
junior high school grades, is a hold-over from the 
times when our economy was basically agricultural 
and rural, and that it has never been adequately re- 
adapted to the needs of urban children. 

The long summer vacation which has come down 
to us as a tradition and accepted schedule was, of 
course, based on the need for field workers in the 
harvest time. Work on the farm and in the fields 
provided for children another form of education 
which was just as important as the more formal school 
education of the winter months. In their farm work 
and chores, they formed effective work habits, they 
had the contact with the natural world which we seek 
to give in camps, and most important of all, life on 
the farm provided them with plenty of constructive 
things to do. 

We have continued the rural school-time schedule 
in our modern urban communities. We leave the 
children without direction, with none of these educa- 
tional opportunities, for three or four months at a 
time. No wonder my parents have come to expect that 
the apple tree in the backyard will be stripped of 
apples before they come back from the summer in 
Maine. 

Have you people interested in camping got the 
answer to this problem for the rank and file of the 
children of America? 


There is a third word I associate with your move- 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Recreation== | oday and Tomorrow 


By 
Jay B. Nash 


HE patterns of the time, both internationally and 


nationally, must inevitably shape any discussion 


of the role of camping and recreation in America. 
Education, even life itself, must be thought of in 
terms of such patterns. All must be thought of in 
terms of democracy. _ | 
Chaotic world conditions have undoubtedly thrown 
certain problems into bold relief, but only a moment's 
consideration is necessary to see that the problems 
themselves are not new. They are age-old, they are 
world-wide. We avoid them, we disregard them, we 
rationalize to. the point where we think they do not 
exist. Many of us sit calmly behind an imaginary 
Maginot Line, content in the assurance that nothing 
can touch us. We are one-hundred per cent right; 
the world is worshipping at the feet of our idealism. 
We sit in our fools’ paradise until suddenly a crisis 
comes. 
An old Chinese interpretation of the symbol crzszs 
is dual: danger, cross-sectioned with opportunity. 
When this crisis comes, therefore, one of two things 
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happens: we collapse—our “Maginot Line’ is 
flanked, our forts and fortifications are not used and 
millions of contented people are slaves; or, we rise 
to the opportunity, we throw the eternal question 
mark across accepted practices. We meet the on- 
slaught, thinking of the quotation; ‘make our heart 
and nerve and sinew to serve long after they are gone, 
and thus hold on when there is nothing in us except 
the will which says to us ‘hold on’.”’ 

When this happens, social customs which have 
been taken for granted for generations collapse. A 
new order emerges. History indicates that in the 
period following a crisis—even the crisis of war, 
society emerges at a higher level. Periods such as 
these became the great Periclean peaks of history. 

We are today caught on the horns of a dilemma of 
absolutism. Germany has cleared the issue, ‘‘Nations 
must choose between individualism and totalitarian- 
ism.” According to this philosophy there is no mid- 
dle road. Totalitarianism represents one horn of the 
dilemma and individualism, which, to much of the 
world is synonymous with de- 
mocracy, represents the other. 
The iron necessity of choice 
is here. The doom of im- 
mediate, inescapable choice 
booms back and forth. The 
answer, of course, is that 
these two are not the only 
choices, and democracy is 
not the nth degree of indi- 
vidualism. 

The democracy we want is 
another democracy, it is a 
middle-of-the-road choice, be- 
tween these two vicious horns. 
Rewording Kipling’s refer- 
ence to England, we might 
say in sentiment, “If the U.S. 
is what U.S. seems and not 
the United States of our 
dreams, how quick we'd drop 
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her, but she ain’t’”. So we must consider this middle 
path, in our dreams of democracy. 


DISASTER IN CHOICE NUMBER ONE 


The first horn of this dilemma is totalitarianism, 
which now is sweeping the world. In this atmosphere 
the individual has little or no choice. This totalitar- 
ian philosophy embodies what we will call the “WE” 
philosophy. The group thesis is dominant, but we 
must always remember that ‘the group” may be a 
powerful clique hiding behind a symbol. The indi- 
vidual does not count. One idea is dominant—there 
are no minorities, there is no opposition, there is no 
second party, there is no criticism, questions do not 
have two sides, exchange of opinion, open debates 
and forums are forbidden. Obey, conform, fight. . . . 

The disturbing point about this is that the phil- 
osophy is not all wrong. Such societies are efficient, 
they act quickly, they eliminate waste, they force in- 
tegrated action, they present an atmosphere of order- 
liness. They curb the expressions of lawless indi- 
vidualism or the expressions of small, selfish, grasp- 
ing groups, which, if allowed to have full expression, 
would destroy society. Small groups which are moti- 
vated by greed and which infringe on the rights of 
others must be supressed, but suppression should not 
come because of mere accident of race, religion or 
birth. In such a society fear is the method, conformity 
is the objective, and suppression, even extinction of 
the spark of freedom, and, sometimes, even of the 
life of the individual, is the outcome. 

Camping in this totalitarian system occupies a very 
prominent place. At an early age children are sent 
to camp, usually for one year. These camps are well 
built, well operated, the children enjoy them. The 
conditioned reflex process is employed—“I like the 
camp—National Socialism gives me a good time—I 
like National Socialism.” These camps involve not 
only play but work, service to the nation. This ties 
the youth closer to his society. A few years later each 
boy has a chance to serve at a work camp, as do many 
of the girls. These are much of the type of our C.C.C. 
Camps. Incidentally, this training has been as valu- 
able as military training, considering the needs of the 
German nation during the past few years. We are 
under obligation to steer a course away from this 
result, although it should be pointed out that the 
efficient methodology might well be directed to demo- 
cratic needs. 


DISASTER IN CHOICE NUMBER TWO 


To choose the second horn of the dilemma is just 
as disastrous, because it represents the nth degree of 
individualism, the “I’’ society. In this plan of living, 
the individual is supposed to have a wide range of 
choices and to be capable of making choice. This 
plan brings disaster because it leads invariably to 
absolutism. 
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Pointing the Bow into the Unknown 


This type of ‘I’ society, this individualism, is in 
reality a /aissez-faire philosophy in contrast to an nth 
degree planned society. It fosters the unrestricted 
competition of “‘let the strong live,’’ strong, not being 
synonymous with good, but synonymous with the 
ability to accumulate power with which to dominate. 

Nowhere more than in the field of recreation, and 
especially in camping, is there evidence of the length 
to which this individualism, this free choice, has 
gone. This machine age has given man time and 
great freedom of choice in selecting his leisure-time 
activity. Have selections been wise either from the 
standpoint of the individual or from the standpoint 
of raising or even maintaining the cultural level of 
society, or from the standpoint of our achievement 
today, as viewed in the light of history to come? 

It is a sad picture. Three hundred and fifty to 
four hundred million hours a day are spent in listen- 
ing to the radio. Much of the content cannot certain- 
ly be thought of as a challenge to the nine-year-old 
child. That portion which is challenging to a 
thoughtful adult has a scattering audience. Eighty- 
five to ninety million people at the motion picture 
houses each week—one hundred ten million in 1929 
—and you are compelled to search carefully in any 
great metropolitan area for one play worth the ex- 
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penditure of your time, even though it were free. 
There are forty-five million readers of pulp maga- 
zines. Millions make up their judgments of world 
conditions, especially their philosophies, from papers 
which consist chiefly of headlines, sensational pictures 
and gossip. People seem to be reverting to the dream 
world of childhood to escape the ordeal of thinking. 
Thorndike, in “How We Spend Our Time and What 
We Spend It For” in Scientific Monthly, May ‘39, 
points out that radio, talkies, automobiling and pulp 
magazines are the ready providers for our leisure time. 
These are crowding out companionship, sociability, 
those activities centering around the family circle, 
those which have a creative trend. 


Camping in this second-choice area has been hap- 
hazard, lacking in systematic planning to meet social 
needs. Some of the sons and daughters of the 
wealthy attend private camps, while some of the very 
poor get charity and are constantly reminded of it. 
Some of the in-between children get subsidized camp- 
ing. Counting all of these groups, probably not over 
five to eight percent of our young people get any 
camping experience. 


CAN WE MAKE A MIDDLE CHOICE? 


Can we choose a middle course between these two 
absolutisms? As Nicholson puts it, “Can we ourselves 
devise an alternative New Order which is more prac- 
ticable, more durable, and more humane?” We shall 
not do so if we contend that the totalitarian states are 
wholly wrong and barbarous, whereas we are always 
reasonable and right. We must recognize from the 
outset that there is much truth in the criticism leveled 
against democracy, to the effect that it has not lived 
up to its own magnificent opportunity. 

Real democracy, as we see it, is the middle choice 
between these two extremes and not for years has it 
been so necessary to examine the contents of this 
democratic pattern as it is today. Democracy must 
encourage order, it must be efficient, it must reduce 
to a minimum waste and loss of motion. There must 
be authority. Rank individualism must be suppressed. 
We borrow this from totalitarianism, the “‘little or 
no choice” philosophy. 

Democracy must preserve these characteristics of 
the planned society but it must guarantee to the indi- 
vidual some inalienable rights, rights beyond the arm 
of kings, beyond the arm of government, beyond the 
arm of majorities. These rights were never better 
stated than in the Bill of Rights, attached to the 


Constitution of the United States of America. These 


are the fundamental rights of free men. In such 
documents live the sum of man’s victory over sav- 
agery and oppression. These“elements we take from 
that horn of the dilemma which provides an allow- 
ance for choice. 

How can we combine the good things from these 
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two divergent philosophies and avoid the pitfalls of 
absolutism in both? This is the problem facing us. 

Can we extend camping privileges to boys and 
girls up to the point of universality and yet maintain 
democratic principle? This is the essence of the role 
of camping in education for democracy. 

ELEMENTS IN THIS MIDDLE CHOICE 

Considering the needs of the day for peace or war, 
camping experience is essential for every youth. It 
carries the advantage of being conducted in the sum- 
mer. Much can be conducted in the sunlight. It is 
usually carried on out of doors. It offers an oppor- 
tunity to serve the nation in the way of conservation. 
Groups are small; excellent leadership is available. 
A real contribution can be made to the morale of 
youth. This morale includes at least the following 
qualities: 

A—Strength of Arm.—Our soft living is telling on 
the youth of America. It has told on the adults. Say 
what we will, we are a soft nation. As they say in 
Europe, we are willing to climb any mountain, if we 
sit on a cushion and have our foot on the excelerator. 
For youth, 8 to 18, we must have a vigorous program 
of outdoor activity. This must attain universality. We 
must have the green light of the medical profession, 
through adequate examinations. We must have ade- 
quate diet, along the lines of newest thinking on nu- 
trition. Based upon this we must have vigorous, 
respiratory activities. It takes eight to ten years to 
build power in the human organism. The implica- 
tions are well set forth in the following notation from 
Shirer’s Berlin Diary. 

Footnote to May 20, 1940. Returning from Brussels to 
Aachen, we ran across a batch of British prisoners. It was 
somewhere in the Dutch province of Limburg, a suburb, I 
think, of Maastricht. They were herded together in the 
brick-paved yard of a disused factory. We stopped and 
went over and talked to them. They were a sad sight. Pris- 
oners always are, especially right after a battle. Some obvi- 
ously shell-shocked, some wounded, all dead tired. But 
what impressed me most about them was their physique. 
They were hollow-chested and skinny and round-shouldered. 
About a third of them had bad eyes and wore glasses. 
Typical, I concluded, of the youth that England neglected 
so criminally in the twenty-two post-war years when Ger- 
many, despite its defeat and the inflation and six million 
unemployed, was raising its youth in the open air and the 
sun. I asked the boys where they were from and what they 
did at home. About half of them were from offices in 
Liverpool; the rest from London offices. Their military 
training had begun nine month before, they said, when the 
war started. But it had not, as you could see, made up for 
the bad diet, the lack of fresh air and sun and physical 
training, of the post-war years. Thirty yards away German 
infantry were. marching up the road towards the front. I 
could not help comparing them with these British lads. The 
Germans, bronzed, clean-cut physically, healthy-looking as 
lions, chests developed and all. It was part of the unequal 
fight. (Continued on page 59) 
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Photo, Courtesy Camp Wigwam, Maine Photo, Courtesy Tanager Lodge, New York; Copyright Fay Welch 


CAMPERS GO TO WORK-- 


On the Camyas ite 
On Nearby “Farms 


Left, Courtesy Dixie Camps, Georgia; Lower left, courtesy Far View Ranch 
Camp, California; Below, Courtesy Tanager Lodge, New York. 
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The Crovernment of the People 


By 
Mark A. McCloskey 


it has also spots that have been untouched, 

blind acres which ought to be very heavily 
plowed up and cultivated. This movement for 
wholesome invigorating out-of-doors activity will be 
even more needed when this war is over than it is 
today. 

First, we will have to help people get their nerve 
back and get them paced to a kind of life that is 
reasonable, the kind of life that is rich, the kind of 
life that will promote those cooperative enterprises 
of which man is so capable. I am convinced that the 
things that cause personal aggression are the things 
that ultimately cause national aggression. If we can 
emphasize and build those cooperative and useful 
things of which man is capable, we may be able to 
control the activities of man which result from his 
desire to possess, from his jealousy, and from all the 
other motives tied up in the behavior and conduct of 
anti-social individuals and in the behavior of agress- 
ive and sometimes criminal states. 

We are going to have another task, I think, and 
that is to supplement the activities carried on in in- 
dustry. This is an old familiar theme to most of you, 
but undoubtedly, as a result of the effort we are 
making now, we shall develop machines using less 
and less of our power. The great effort to move the 
airplane industry from an individual workmanship 
basis over to line production is an example of the kind 
of development that we shall have in the near future. 
This is true, also, of housing. They will probably do 
more with houses that are slapped together than they 
have ever done before. As Lindeman has pointed out, 
we shall eventually reduce physical activity to the 
business of pressing on a lever. This will create an 
ever-growing proportion of time for leisure activities 
and an increasing need for creative activity to make 
life tolerable. 

These two factors are part of the same picture—to 
domesticate the agressive instincts and, somehow or 
other, to compensate for the desire of activity on the 
part of people in the power age. A great deal can 
be done on both these problems through camping.. 


(Cit as a in America has a great future but 
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Up to now camping has enjoyed varying degrees 
of poverty—it has enjoyed in no way any degree of 
success or good health. We have scratched the sur- 
face possibilities here and there—in the private field, 
in the Boy Scout field, in the settlement house field, 
in the boys’ club field and in other sporadic efforts 
around the country. There must be some way of 
welding together these efforts and broadening the 
base of their use so that they may be enjoyed by the 
American public at large. This applies to all levels 
all the way from the top in the National Parks down 
to the use of the smallest county open spaces. The 
whole program of day camping has to be developed 
in a way not yet attempted. There are many different 
ways in which the widespread desire to get away from 
urban life is being expressed. Everybody who has a 
few dollars these days becomes a farm owner. And 
amazingly soon he is an expert in growing corn, 
raising chickens and husbandry. Although these peo- 
ple are really a very thin wedge of the American na- 
tion, they indicate the widespread desire for a certain 
kind of safety and security that comes not through 
living in an apartment house but in owning a couple 
of acres, maybe more than that, of land out in the 
country. 

Sustained research and an accumulation of infor- 
mation on this whole subject are badly needed. For 
instance, there is the question of costs which has 
never been dealt with so that people in this country 
know what a camping program should and would 
cost. That is one problem. Another is the question. 
of the structure of camp buildings. I have seen all 
kinds of camp structures, mostly unfit for year-around 
use. If we build any camp buildings in America from 
now on we ought to build the kind of buildings from 
which we could get year-round use. We have just 
made over one building in our own camp that we 


‘think will satisfy that need, and last Saturday the first 


group of children went out there to work and to play 
at a weekend camp program that we have been able 
to develop because we now have a building, proof 
against the rigors of winter. 

Successful camping calls: for the right kind of 
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leadership. We need to find the type of people that 
are best suited for this effort and then to find the 
kind of training that they should have. This has 
never been carefully considered. We need more in- 
formation on the selection of personnel, because | 
think that eventually it will be a real profession that 
will require the full time of experienced men and 
women with the kind of training that so far has been 
very little developed. The only kind of training with 
which I am familiar has been the small conferences 
where we get together, but do not have much sus- 
tained work on this job. At Teachers’ College, eve- 
ning after evening, the good old people who have 
worked at the job year after year come back, sing a 
few of the old songs and hear the same people talk 
about how to make Indian belts and totem poles and 
the other specialties they enjoy. We have done very 
little of the type of work which you are doing here, 
spending day after day in a more thorough investiga- 
tion of fundamental problems. 

Research is needed on the relationship of education 
to camping. We can look forward to the day when 
we are going to have the schools going out into the 
country. Here and there this is done, mostly in 
private schools. One of the few examples I know of 
public schools doing this is in Atlanta, Georgia, 
where some of the high school groups go out to camps 
in the country. They raise their own money, live in 
a more or less simple way, and spend some time in 
the country. I see no reason, if you want to project it 
far enough in the future, why education and camping 
should not run all the way around the seasons with 
the children feeling just as much at home in the 
country in the winter as they would in school. It 
would not be necessary to bring all the classroom 
books into the country. I cannot think of anything 
more stupid than doing Algebra in the country in 
midwinter; there are so many other things to learn 
which help make a full and complete and rounded 
person. 

The educator may be difficult to convince because 
he does not learn easily. He learns vocabulary very 
often but mostly he has not been pried off the position 
he has had in many years, and he thinks that all 
education takes place in the school. A few educators 
here and there on the periphery have come to the con- 
clusion that children do grow and do learn outside 
the four walls of the school, but teachers, by and 
large, have the bad habit of trying to encompass with- 
in their own activities all learning activities. 

I have outlined three or four problems where I feel 
that research is needed in order that bodies of in- 
formation may be more clearly outlined than before. 
Definite efforts should be made to get material to- 
gether for the use of all people who engage in this 
task around the country. 

The thinking in Washington in regard to recrea- 
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tion seems to run in two ways. There are those peo- 
ple who are interested in the Federal Security Agen- 
cys maintaining a position in recreation. Another 
group want to see that there is a planning section in 
the National Resources Planning Board which will 
pull together all governmental recreation effort, in- 
cluding a whole series of activities under a variety of 
agencies such as the Department of Agriculture, the 
United States Housing Authorities, the Park Service, 
the Forest Service, and the Children’s Bureau. Prac- 
tically every bureau in Washington has some point 
at which it touches recreation. Possibly a planning 
board at the top could pull these efforts together and 
lay out a broad program. 

Today one of our most important social problems 
is how to use our surplus labor, not only the labor 
which is capable of cutting down trees, digging 
sewers, making causeways, and all the things that the 
W.P.A. and the P.W.A. have been doing for many 
years, but also the labor of professional people. On 
the one side the W.P.A. has done an unusually good 
job, but there is still a whole area of professional 
people who are out of the relief category, economical- 
ly, marginal people who, nevertheless, have a great 
service to give. The National Resources Planning 
Board has been investigating that job. The develop- 
ment of a broad policy of recreation would provide 
one field of opportunity here. In a Federal recreation 
program America’s surplus labor and America’s sur- 
plus professional personnel might both be used. I 
think some broad fundamental planning will be one 
of the most important outcomes of the present effort. 
It will need a good deal of hard thinking on the part 
of groups such as this to lay out as broadly as possi- 
ble the form and shape that this whole effort should 
take. 

Up until now, in our recreational programs we 
have considered camping as a way to get someone to’ 
do an educational job, but we ought to think of that 
last. The time has now come for a consideration of 
this movement for its own sake, remembering that it 
has a whole series of implications in other fields. 

It is a common occurence to hear that a group of 
children have gained so many tons when they come 
back from camp. Judging from the amount of food 
they eat while they are away, this is no surprise. 
However, we should consider the question of the re- 
lationship of this movement to health and well-being, 
not just camping to get fat. One of the problems 
that the country is facing today is the question of 
nutrition, the question of eating habits of the nation. 
There are too many people overeating and too many 
underfed and undernourished. We have not been 
able to popularize in this country what the Germans 
long ago discovered about the science of food. We 


are about twenty years behind Europe in that. My 
(Continued on page 55) 
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The following article is not really mine. Most of the credit 
should go to the children, largely boys and girls between the ages 
of eight and twelve, for it was they who provided much of the 
material, either directly or indirectly. 

What does the natural setting mean in the lives of campers? 
Here is part, at least, of the answer, in their own words. 

—Fay WELCH 
44 LOVE the wind. I love to feel it as it blows 
gently in my face.” So wrote Barbara, aged 
eight, who had spent much of her life in Man- 
hattan, in response to a suggestion made to the camp- 
ers that they set down in words what they enjoyed 
most about camp. But Chuck, aged nine, said, “I 
like the moss around the big tall trees because it is 
so soft and green,” and “It is fun to lie on my back 
and see the tall trees stretching up and almost touch- 
ing the sky.” 

“One bright sunny day I was walking to Rocky 
Brook,” wrote Adrian, “‘a little breeze came through 
the woods like a rustling of the wings of many birds. 
I came to a place where the blueberries showed 






Black Ash Splints for a Pack Basket 


Photo, Courtesy Tanager Lodge, New York, Copyright Fay Welch 
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against the green leaves like little patches of blue 
sky. Through the trees I heard the brook in the far 
distance and it seemed like the whisper of little 
stones in a water-fall. The water rippled over the 
green mossy rocks. Sun, wind, sky and brook were 
all like a fairy garden.” 

Howie, husky, aged ten, came more abruptly to 
the point, “The thing I like best about camp is to go 
out on trips up mountains; and when I get to the top 
I like to look around at the scenery.” Eddy, only six, 
dictated, ‘‘I like boating. I like to sail. I like to pad- 
dle. I like to row. Paddling is my favorite.” 

“The things that interest me most,’ wrote 
Carolyn, ‘are animals. The chipmunks with their 
big pouches full of pits, and the rabbits with their 
soft fur. Also the birds, with their bright feathers 
and pretty songs.” 

The trees also had their champions, as Dick and 
Bob testify: ‘“The thing I like best is when I go on 
a hike through a forest of poplars.” “On the trail up 
Parson’s Knob there are some big yellow birches. | 
think they are very beautiful because they are so shiny 
and yellow.” 

“When we were coming down the dusty road we 
looked to the westward and saw the sunset, and it 
sure was a wonderful sunset! The mountains in the 
distance, and the reflection in the lake made it very 
beautiful.’ Bart, who wrote this when he was nine, 
frequently remarked years later that this was not only 
the most beautiful, but also the first sunset he ever 
really saw. 

‘‘As we sit around the fire,’ wrote Naomi of an 
evening with her tent mates around their out-door 
fireplace, “many things occur. Above the birds whirc 
by, around you the tall trees spread their branches 
making a thick shelter. In the distance the mountains 
peer from behind each other. But the most beautiful 
sight is when the evening shadows start to fall, the 


~ moon rises, her reflection making a silvery path along 


the waters. Now and then the croaking of frogs can 
be heard. Then all is quiet. One by one the stars 
come out.” 

“That which I enjoy most at camp is the time after 
taps when the moonlight reflects on the white birch 
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trees. Also when the wind 

moves the leaves back and 

forth causing funny shapes 

on the tent fly.” But while 

Tony wrote thus of the 

moonlit nights, others 

thrilled to the storm. 

Betty, aged ten, for ex- 

ample, “One of the things 

I like best is when, just 

before an evening storm, 

majestic gold-rimmed 

clouds appear on the hori- 

zon and darken everything 

except for a few places 

where the sun still shines 

and gives the objects it 

shines on a queer yellow 

glow.” And Frank, “In 

the night when the wind 

is roaring through the trees 

and they are rubbing to- 

gether, the rain patters on 

the tent roof, and the tent 

blows back and forward, 

and the loon calls hungrily. And you fall asleep!” 

While Happy wrote, “I was in my blanket roll at the 

end of the Point with nothing but my head sticking 

out. As I was looking up I saw a star shooting by 

with something like a kitetail only it was wider.” 
Today most of the children who penned the pre- 

ceding lines have finished college. Barbara has a 

family of her own; Chuck, whose hobby was moun- 

tain climbing, has ascended all the higher peaks in 

the eastern United States. Another boy is a lieutenant 

with the Asiatic fleet; one of the girls already is a 


Camper, Counselor and Racoon Camping Together 


Photo, Courtesy Tanager Lodge, New York, Copyright Fay Welch 


Photo, Courtesy Camp Fairwood, Michigan 
Breakfast on a Tin-Can Hobo Stove 


widow ... ; but instead of following the others, let us 
think of those boys and girls who will be coming to 
camp in the future. | 
To feel the wind on one’s face and the sun on one’s 
shoulders, to listen to the wood thrush at sunset or 
watch the stars circle upward through the night, to 
greet the dawn, to watch the moon rise from behind 
the mountains . . . who can measure the worth of 
these experiences? To see the dew-gemmed spider's 
web of a morning, to breathe the fragrance of wild 
cherry blossoms, to lie prone and peer at darting 
minnows, to watch the buck or beaver 
feeding unafraid at eventide, to sleep 
on a bed of balsam boughs .. . these 
experiences are the birthright of all 
campers. 

But how can we assure our chil- 
dren of these good things? 

First: We must take them into the 
wilds, selecting as rich a natural en- 
vironment as possible; no city’s back- 
yard, no “camp” on the roof of a 
skyscraper, will do. Woods and 
wild-life, mountains and marshes, 
rivers, lakes and seacoast; let us pro- 
vide the children with the best. 

Second: We must give them real 
leaders who are campers at heart, 
men and women who know, appre- 
ciate and interpret the out-of-doors, 
not merely child specialists, athletic 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Photo, Courtesy National Park Service 


THE HERITAGE OF THE INDIAN 
THE HERITAGE OF THE COVERED WAGON 


Photo, Courtesy Camp Minocqua, Wisconsin 
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Courtesy Camp Charlevoix, Michigan 
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Photo, Courtesy Cheley Colorado Camps 
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Photo, Courtesy Far View Ranch Camp, California 
THE HERITAGE OF THE FARM (above)—OF THE BIG AMERICAN FAMILY (below) 


Photo, Courtesy Y.W.C.A., New York City 



























The Feole of Camping and 


Our American Heritage 


By 


Lloyd B. Sharp 


can heritage, deep understanding and appreci- 

ation of our land is one of the most valuable, 
though at present one of the most retarded. Our 
youth do not spend enough time on it to gain this 
understanding. To return to them the opportunity 
to secure this precious part of their birthright is the 
greatest contribution which camping can make to 
America and its future. 


Awareness of our total American heritage comes 
most at times when it is being threatened. That 1s 
the case now. Every individual should re-examine his 
design for living made possible by the people who 
founded this nation, and take stock of himself to see 
how he measures up. 


As our Constitution and Bill of Rights are passed 
on to those who follow they only give assurance that 
each individual has a right to have these freedoms and 
liberties to the extent he can assume the responsibili- 
ties they entail. It is not implied that each individual 
has them without effort on his part. Each person has 
the definite obligation to acquire these benefits for 
himself. It is something that happens inside of one- 
self. It is a feeling and a conviction that comes as a 
result of study and work. It requires much worthy 
practice in a wide range of experience. We learn that 
which we practice, therefore we need much practice 
in the use of our freedoms and liberties in order fully 
to acquire them. 


It is not the intention of this article to review the 
many rights and freedoms we have. The particular 
question is to determine how the camping movement 
relates itself to our American heritage and how it 
can implement its program by a fuller understanding 
of and appreciation for the land itself. 


Can of all the riches that constitute our Ameri- 


CAMPING Is BORN IN AMERICA 


In our quest for a better camp program to capture 
the full meaning of this /and heritage, we can learn 
much from the peoples before us who have lived on 
this land. 

The first campers in this country were the Indians. 
They were wholly dependent upon nature for their 
food and shelter. They knew the plants and roots 
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and knew their many uses. They built houses and 
shelters best adapted to the surrounding country, to 
material at hand, and to the climate. They were 
agriculturalists—developed drought corn, practiced 
soil fertilization, made irrigation ditches and have 
made many other valuable contributions of benefit to 
us. From the standpoint of appreciation of his sur- 
roundings, care of self, resourcefulness, utilization of 
natural resources and the practice of simplicity of 
living, the Indian was a good camper. 

The period of the early explorers, traders, prospec- 
tors and trappers marked a second chapter in camp- 
ing. These rugged individuals had to know the way 
of the woods in order to make their expeditions suc- 
cessful. With the help of friendly Indians it was 
possible for them to accomplish their goals. The 
stories of these hardy and daring people add a sig- 
nificant part to the larger concept of adventurous 
camping. 

With the landing of the Pilgrims began a period of 
settlement in this land. It was their determination to 
throw off shackles, secure freedom, and create a new 
way of community life. Their course was not charted 
other than by a determination to create. They were 
actually camping. It is significant that these Pilgrims 
should have recorded, at a meeting on board their 
flimsy vessel,” . . . and so it was decided on the 
morrow that a small party should go ashore and 
select a camp site,’ and further, ‘.. . a camp site was 
selected on high ground and there it was further de- 
cided by consent of most common voices that each 
man should build his own home.” 

The birth of our nation from this point and its 
growth up to the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the adoption of our Bill of Rights, 
is a thrilling story of adventure, resourcefulness, de- 
termination, hard work and cooperative living. The 
life these early settlers lived was realistic and pur- 
poseful, made up chiefly of providing their own 
shelter, securing food, following their religious con- 
victions, grouping themselves in small, cooperative 
communities, furnishing their own amusements and 
occupying their time with productive work. The part 
that land—the mountains, streams, woods and all of 
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Photo, Life Camps 
Cleanliness Is the Rule in This Lad's Camp 


nature—played in this progress was most real. It was 
their chief source of support, and they understood 
well its many gifts. They did not seek material posses- 
sions except as a means of extending their way of life. 

This dependency upon the land, respect for it, love 
of it, constitutes an important part of our heritage 
which we have lost in part, and which we need to 
regain. Our concept of democracy arose out of this 
realistic way of living in the earlier days of our coun- 
try. It was not an academic process. The words writ- 
ten into the Constitution and the Bill of Rights merely 
expressed the ideals and accomplishments they had 
already made real to themselves. They were not 
documents of intangible ideas, but results of hard 
work put into words expressing our concept of demo- 
cratic living. 

The pioneers in their sturdy homes on wheels 
camped their way across the country in quest of pros- 
perity and security. All through the ’40’s, ’50’s, ’60’s, 
and ’70’s of the last century could be heard the call, 
“Catch Up, Catch Up.” It came from the leaders of 
the covered-wagon caravans and immigrant trails 
headed for the far west to the land of hope. 

The stories of the Santa Fe and Oregon trails and 
many others furnish stirring episodes for a spirit and 
pattern needed in camping today. These pioneers 
lived a life of daring and adventure. They were on 
their own as individuals and families, camping in the 
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fullest degree. Routine life proceeded without undue 
complaint or protest; families remained together; 
groups remained intact. There was determination, 
resourcefulness and independence of a high order. 
They lived together in joy and sorrow, in adventure 
and thrills. Their life and success depended upon 
their skills and craftsmanship—their strength and 
courage. On they plodded, regardless of heat, cold, 
rain, thunder and lightning, sand and wind storms 
and floods. 

The problem of feeding was difficult. Food had to 
be carefully selected, prepared, preserved and 
guarded. There were ways of pressing vegetables 
and drying the pulp so that they would keep in all 
kinds of weather. 

Cooking on the trail was difficult and required skill 
and patience as it does on the camp trail of today. 


Photo, Life Camps 

Safe Drinking Water on the Covered-Wagon Trail 

A pioneer woman in Ford’s Party of 1844 kneaded 

her dough, built and kept a fire, and cooked a meal 
while holding an umbrella to keep out of the rain. 

There was self-government, the rule of the group, 


.and a recognition of the “unwritten law,” which was 


a tacit agreement that all questions should be settled 
in council. 

The pioneer was an expert craftsman. His work 
was in the main crude but effective and durable. It 
met the needs of the time. In a hurry a steer had to 
be sacrificed. His hide had to be made into rope in 
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quick time and the rope used to lower supplies and 
equipment over steep cliffs. Making harness, repair- 


ing wagons, braiding, carving, shooting accurately, 
all were necessary skills that every competent trail- 
man needed to know. 

The life of the pioneers was not tragic, at least 
they did not think so. It was a way of living to them 
and for the most part they were happy. There were 
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deaths, births, marriages, religious meetings and so- BTigT fe au ree ae 


cial parties, celebrations at reaching certain points, 
gaiety, dancing, music, campfire entertainment, songs, 
jokes and stunts. The children had their usual fun 
and presented the usual problems to their parents. 
H. S. Lyman, a pioneer himself, says that, “the jour- 
ney was one of the pleasantest incidents of my life. 
It was a long picnic, changing scenes of the journey, 
animals of the prairie, the Indians, the traders and 
trappers of the mountain country, progress of the 
seasons, all formed a sort of mental culture that the 
world has rarely offered.” 

Following in the history of our country came the 
lumberjacks. The life of these men with the axe, 
canthook, peavey, wedge and saw; the ranches with 
horses, squeaking leather, ropes, bacon and song; the 
seafarers with paddle, sail and helm; the farm with 
seed, crops and animals—all furnish rich opportuni- 
ties for adventurous and productive camping. . 

LIFE CAMPS PLAN Each Camper Is His Own Cobbler 

In moderation and without the dangers and haz- 
ards, some of this pioneer life is open to our campers 
through camping in covered wagons and many other 

tulle, tn 2 Washdealiee Oves Dipping Candles As Grandmother Did 
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types of temporary shelters. In an effort to take full 
advantage of the open spaces for adventurous living, 
in the Life Camps each camp is decentralized into 
small, independent groups. In each small camp there 
are six, seven or eight campers and two counselors. 
Each family group adopts a type of camping of its 
own where the campers have an opportunity to design 
and build their own shelter, under guidance provide 
their own menus, cook and prepare meals, develop 
their own program and solve their problems of group 
living and work. 

Some of the shelters used by these groups are 
tepees, longhouses, round-tos, tree houses, covered 
sleds, individual longhouses, hogans, lean-tos and 
covered wagons. 

In the covered wagon groups it is most interesting 
to find that the life of the campers to a certain extent 
is like that of the pioneers. This small camp group 
living, playing, working, cooking and eating together 
brings forth cooperation and interdependence to a 
greater degree than in a centralized program. 

Group difficulties and problems are settled by 
group discussion. Their activities for the day are 
planned together. They share fun, success, difficul- 
ties and problems. The small group campfire is the 
place for their singing, playing of instruments—a 
harmonica, a banjo, and the strains of “Oh Suzannah” 
and many other Western tunes can be heard. 

There is no need for regimentation, regularity, and 
a conformity to the general camp program. There are 
no departments or activities. Theirs is a life unto 
themselves, bringing successes, pleasures and adven- 
tures—cam ping. 

A group of campers living in this manner must 
know how to cook, build and keep a fire in the rain. 
They must be skilled in the various arts and crafts 
and in the use of tools. They learn to be resourceful 
as activity is purposeful. In their work and play they 
seldom know where one ends and the other begins. 
At the end of the day all are settled for a restful night. 
It is not long until day breaks, and minus the pro- 
verbial bugle, another day of pleasure and adventure 
starts in a quiet way. 

Little did the early pioneers realize that their crude 
but sturdy moving homes on wheels would eventually 
become a model for apart of a great educational pro- 
gram of the present day, and that their way of liv- 
ing, with certain modifications, would become a 
method of camping. The covered wagon is again on 
the trail. 

CHARTING OUR COURSE | 

It is not possible in our presend-day education of 
youth to give them sufficient experience in the re- 
sourceful living preponderant in the early days of our 
country. It is not intended here to imply that we 
should abandon our social and economic progress 
and go back to the days of the Pilgrims and early 
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settlers. Not at all. It is intended, however, to stress 
the fact that the values gained from this pioneer type 
of experience are fundamental and necessary in our 
present-day life if we are to gain full appreciation of 
that essential part of our heritage. Here is where 
camping can and should make its greatest contribu- 
tion. 

Most of our youth today have very little oppor- 
tunity to grow up on the earth. Too much of their 
lives is confined to stone, wood and concrete, and we 
are now being called to return to the earth as a 
better way of life for at least enough of the time that 
we may not lose contact with it, understanding of it 
and appreciation for it. How can we know what “thy 
rocks and rills,” ‘woods and templed hills,” realy 
mean unless we live with them, know their beauty, 
their power and worth. 

One has to spend a lot of time in the out-of-doors 
to grasp the significance of the treasures that the 
earth holds for us. After a period of musing on a 
particularly beautiful spot, the writer gave expression 
to his feelings in these words: 


peace—quiet—grandeur, 
majesty—beauty—rhythm, 

any part of it, all of it, 

anytime, all the time, night and day, 
Yuletide, springtime, summer, autumn— 


everchanging, growing, creating, 
never still—silent and smooth, 
though forceful— 


softens, inspires one’s soul 
giving new visions, new hopes— 
raises one’s spiritual self. 


Strength. 


so full of reverence and companionship, 
we need what she holds. 


blanketed in snow, drenched in rain— 
crowned with green, tinted with gold— 
her hidden mysteries beckon— 

Come! and linge:. 


In the case of a camper who had many experiences 
of living deep in the woods, he answered his ques- 
tion, “What is the Night?” in his own words: 


What is the night? 
A dark and fearsome thing 
That causes us to tremble 
To bend our knees and pray for light? 


Ah no! ‘Tis beauty, 
‘Tis beauty born of peace 
And rest from earthly strife 
A part of eternity is the beauty of the night. 


Through an exploratory program of resourceful 
living, being on one’s own, it was possible for a 


camper to write— 
(Continued on page 56) 
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What Is the Role of Camping? 


E are down to bed rock when we ask 

“What is the role of camping in Amert- 

ca?”” Yet curiously enough, basic as the 
question is, it has never been given comprehensive 
consideration. Just what its function is in our society 
has never been defined. This issue addresses that 
question. 

Be it known at the outset, however, that the ques- 
tion cannot be answered once and for always. The 
role of camping changes as the times change. Camp- 
ing is an instrument to serve the society of which it 
is a part. To expect that its function can be settled 
permanently assumes a static society—a stagnant and 
dying culture. It assumes that we are no longer go- 
ing, but have arrived. Such thinking does not square 
with the dynamic world in which we find ourselves. 
In the flux and flow of life as it is, we cannot set the 
role of camping for tomorrow for we do not know 
what the new day will bring. The purpose of this 
issue is to consider the role of camping today. 


WHAT Is CAMPING? 


Basic to the consideration of its role is the ques- 
tion, “What do we mean by organized camping?”’ 

It is living in the wild environment. It is living 
close to nature, close to the earth—the damp, fra- 
grant, life-giving earth. It is experimenting with mist 
and rain, sand and clay, sun and wind and all soll- 
tude. It is simple living—strong, virile, robust, but 
simple living in the realm of nature. Minus this, it 
is something else than camping. 

But organized camping is more than that: It 1s 
living in a community of people. It is face-to-face 
contact with the ebb and flow of human life—it is the 
civilizing, socializing, humanizing process of people 
working and playing and living together, closely, 
intimately. It is experimenting with hopes and as- 
pirations, joys and sorrows, laughter and _ tears, 
successes and failures, moods and temperaments, and 
all humanity. It is group living—strong, virile, ro- 
bust living together in the realm of people. Minus 
this human element, it is not organized camping. 

One thing more: Organized camping implies lead- 
ership. It implies guidance to help us navigate the 
churning rivers of the wilderness, guidance to help 
us paddle the whirling stream of life. Without 
guidance, it is not organized camping. 
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Such then is the nature of camping. What is the 
role of this type of experience in America today? 


CAMPING’S OWN ROLE 


Camping’s one unique role, the role that is its very 
own, is the training of people to live in the out-of- 
doors. In all of its other roles it shares the responsi- 
bility with other agencies. But outdoor living is its 
own exclusive right. To teach people ‘‘to camp’’ is 
its unchallenged obligation. Other institutions may 
touch upon it but with them it is always incidental. 
In respect to this role, camping cannot look to others 
for help, cannot seek to shift the responsibility. That 
is its own, its peculiar field. 

But certain it is that camping’s responsibility does 
not stop here. Viewed as it must be in the light of 
the growth of children, the use of outdoor living is 
but a means to an end. It is but a phase of a larger 
obligation. Even though this larger obligation may 
be shared with other agencies and not shouldered 
exclusively by camping, it is nevertheless central to 
camping and vitally basic to any consideration of 
camping’s role. What is this all-important obliga- 
tion? 

THE BiG IDEA 


Whenever we see a list of objectives we know there 
is no objective. Whenever many roles are listed, 
there is no central, all-important role. After all is 
said and done, there is but one role for children’s 
camping in America to fill: That role is to prepare 
people to live acceptably and successfully 7 a de- 
mocracy. All other roles are by ramifications and 
interpretations of this. Yet, it is probably true that 
camping has paid much more attention to the rami- 
fications than to the major role itself. 

The German youth coming to this country before 
the war stated his ideology fluently, fervently, with 
conviction. So with the youth from Italy—and 
Russia. As compared to these our American young 
people lack any positive statement of their demo- 
cratic liberalism that enables them to put the case 
for democracy in an affirmative, convincing manner. 
All of which means that they do not understand 
what democracy is. European youth know what they 
stand for... our American youth somehow can’t put 
it into words. 

Does this mean that we are to use camping as a 
means to indoctrinate children with a particular point 
of view? If it is the big, the central idea, if we a// 
believe in it as a people, if it is essential to our 
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existence as a nation, then definitely, yes. Is this more 
important as the big idea of camping than teaching 
primitive living in the wild environment? Yes—to 
think otherwise is to conceive of camping only as 
living in the wilds and to forget that it is also living 
in a community of people. To repeat, camping is an 
instrument of the society it serves. As an agency for 
youth, it cannot dodge its primary responsibility of 
conditioning youth so that they can live successfully 
the type of life expected of them, in the nation of 
which they are a part. Mr. Bode states well this 
major role in his article. 

There are other roles—ramifications of this cen- 
tral theme. What are they? 

THE ROLE OF Joy 

Whether in the case of a lone vacationist in the 
far wilds or an organized camp of a hundred chil- 
dren, camping is experienced because people seek joy 
thereby. It is the business of camping to provide that 
joy. Camping looms to a towering height among the 
country’s recreational institutions; it looms large in 
the minds of recreation-minded people everywhere— 
so large that the camp director is willy-nilly con- 
fronted with a major recreational responsibility. It 
is the function of camping to develop skills that will 
carry into the recreational life of adulthood, and it 
is also its function to provide joy here and now. And 
the here and now is of as great significance as the 
there and then, however important the latter may be. 
It does not behoove camping to apologize for its 
recreational aspect, explaining that it becomes nec- 
essary to keep its campers happy in order to educate 
and train them. In so doing it apologizes for one of 
its major reasons for being. 

There are many types of recreation and many 
agencies promoting them. It is not so much the 
typical activities of organized camping that give it 
great recreational significance, for these can be found 
in many other institutions—it is the conditions under 
which these activities take place: It is first the eternal 
appeal of the out-of-doors, the perennial joy and re- 
birth of the spirit that comes from a return to the 
primitive, to the elemental way of life in the ever- 
refreshing wilderness; it is the thrill of adventuring 
into the unknown. Second, it is the perennially re- 
freshing joy of fellowship that comes from living 
closely and intimately with others through sunshine 
and rain, from working with them to secure the 
necessities of life, from creating with them the joyous 
activities that we call ‘the program’. More than the 
activities on that program it is these two factors— 


the wild natural setting and the fellowship of people 


living together—that gives eternal appeal to organ- 
ized camping and great eminence to its recreational 
role. 
THE ROLE OF HEALTH 
Every agency dealing constructively with people 
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has a health obligation, more or less depending upon 
its nature. And camping is no exception. We are 
confronted with the plain fact that life in camps does 
affect health—for good or for bad—and therein rests 
the obligation and the role. The end is to develop to 
the utmost that capacity for abounding, zestful living 
that is called health—not only for the sake of the 
campers themselves, but for the sake of a vigorous, 
robust, vital America whose destiny resides in the 
stamina and toughness of her people. Desiring this 
end as we do, we mislead ourselves if we sit compla- 
cently by and place our reliance in “the health-giving 
environment of the out-of-doors”. We permit our- 
selves to display the symptoms of decadence if we 
reflect on the robustness of the American pioneer, 
basking in the glory of yesterday, and thereby reach 
the conclusion that America is inherently vigorous. 
Health, whether personal or national, is the quality 
of abundant living—it must be created, and it must 
be constantly remade. 

Two aspects of camping’s role become apparent: 
First, through the stimulus of its environment and of 
its program, and through the guidance of its leader- 
ship, to develop abundant health in strong, hardened 
bodies, and to implant in youthful minds the nec- 
essary facts for healthful living. Second, to develop 
a cooperative, working relationship with all existing 
agencies in the community dealing with any area of 
the health of its campers, whether during camp or 
after. Great as camping’s responsibility may be, it 
cannot do the task with its own machinery, and if it 
adequately conceives its role, it will not try. 


THE SOCIAL ROLE 


So great is the capacity of camping to affect the 
lives of people that its social role becomes sobering 
indeed. That life in camp does influence the attitudes 
and habits of campers for better or for worse does not 
permit argument—it is an obvious fact, supported by 
sociological theory and statistical fact, let alone com- 
mon observation. The fact that camping claims the 
undivided attention of the camper day and night to 
an extent that neither home nor school nor church 
nor gang can claim, the fact that camping groups are 
of the primary type in which attitudes and sentiments 
are affected profoundly, the fact that counselor-child 
relationships are often more natural and frank than 
the parent-child relationships, the fact that the living 
situation is wholly natural with none of the artificial- 
ity of the school . . . these factors combine to give 
great social potentiality to camping and eminence to 
its social role. 

It gets down to what kind of men and women we 
want in America, for camping is to be regarded as 
a process for producing them. More is involved, 
however, than personal qualities of character and re- 
finement, more than personal adjustment to social 
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living: Today’s world demands the developing of a 
sense of social responsibility, a sense of obligation to 
the group, whether it be camp, home, city or state. 
Herein camping has an unexcelled capacity—and 
therefore, a grave responsibility. A camp in which 
youth is permitted to do its full share in the planning 
for the happiness of others, in which it is permitted 
to do its tull share of the work of building better 
camp equipment for the enjoyment of others, in 
which it is permitted to work for the neighboring 
community, the state and the nation . . . that camp is 
filling an important role in today’s America, for 
America just now is crying as never before for a re- 
newed spirit of social obligation. 
THE EDUCATIONAL ROLE 

To what have we been addressing ourselves thus 
far in these pages if not education? Health, recrea- 
tion, social growth, preparation for democratic living 
—are not these all phases of education? Doesn't it get 
down to the fact that, after all, the role of camping 
is an out-and-out educational role, and that all other 
roles are but aspects of it? These other roles may 
have an emphasis here and there of a non-educational 
nature, but in essence they are education pure and 
simple. 

It has often been stated that inherent in camping 
is an unmatched educational capacity. The oppor- 
tunity for personality guidance, for social adjustment, 
for cooperative living, for democratic experience, for 
meaningful work, for sharing responsibility, for 
knowledge of the natural world, for the learning of 
skills—all in a natural, life-like situation, under ac- 
cepted adult guidance, presents an educational situa- 
tion that stands unique in the educational field today. 
After the accepted roles of other existing educational 
agencies have all been analyzed, there still remains a 
very important educational niche for camping to fill. 

When the long story is told, perhaps the greatest 
educational contribution of camping will be, not 
what it has done for its campers, but what it has done 
for the educational system of the country. Fresh and 
young, unhampered by stagnating tradition, camping 
has explored where others have feared to tread. In 
its better levels it has demonstrated the workability 
of so-called progressive methods. It has created a 
type of experience of demonstrable educational merit 
as compared to traditional types of schooling. 

THE PLACE OF GOVERNMENT 

What is the relationship of government to camp- 
ing? Our government embodies our way of life. It 
is laboring to achieve it more fully. The Federal 
Government has given many evidences of being fully 
cognizant of the possible contribution of camping to 
that way of life, as well as to national health, happt- 
ness, morale, and education. The government has 
the right to expect that camping will make its full 
contribution in these fields, and will make it to an 
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ever-increasing number of children. In the increased 
tempo of our times, it has the right to expect a 
crescendo of effort on camping’s part to fill its role. 
If camping fills the role expected of it, the govern- 
ment’s relation to camping can be expected to remain 
unchanged. If it fails to fulfill its role, the govern- 
ment can be expected to take over and do the job 
itself. 

Camping has a job to do, and that job must be 
done. If camping can’t do it, the government will 
have to. 

Must CAMPING SAVE THE WORLD? 

The needs of youth are many, its problems great. 
Is camping obligated to solve them all? Does the 
full weight of the youthful world rest upon its shoul- 
ders? Ah, no—this would be a sorry world if that 
were true! Camping is but one of many agencies. 
The fact that it cuts through most of the problems of 
youth, touching on many of them more or less direct- 
ly, often causes its leaders to become overzealous in 
their missionary fervor. It will fulfill its mission 
better if it tends to its own business while other 
agencies tend to theirs. 

It is the business of camping to promote the skills 
of outdoor living—that is its own peculiar field. It 
is the business of camping to provide recreation—but 
here there are many recreational agencies to share the 
burden, permitting camping to concentrate on its own 
particular type of recreation. It is its business to safe- 
guard and promote health—but here again there are 
many agencies sharing the responsibility. So, too, 
with its business of social growth, its business of edu- 
cation. 

It is the business of camping to contribute as fully 
as possible to all these needs of its campers, and 
beyond that, to cooperate with all other agencies 
touching on the life of its campers—health agencies, 
recreational agencies, social agencies, educational 
agencies, religious agencies—to cooperate with them 
in their efforts and to seek their cooperation in its own 
efforts. 

But what of the big, central role—the role of in- 
terpreting democracy, of helping children to under- 
stand and appreciate it, of preparing them to live 
successfully in it? That, too, is the central role of 
many and many another youth-serving agency. Again 
we share the burden. But in the past haven’t we 
shared it over-generously, handing over to others 
the great bulk of the task and accepting for ourselves 
but a small fragment? This on top of the fact that 
no other institution is so favorably situated to do the 
task well. 

This, then, is the role of camping today—the pro- 
motion of joy, health, social growth and education, 
all toward the end of training intelligent, informed, 
functioning citizens in a democracy, accomplished 
through living in the out-of-doors under guidance. 
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Report of the Workshop. on 
The Role of Camping in F ducation 


PART I 
SERVICE TO THE CHILD 


AMPING has an important function for the 
( educative process, the main contributions of 

which can be summarized around the follow- 
ing items: 

1. Supplementation of School Influences. 

In many cases the school system, heavily loaded 
with academic pursuits, does not or cannot at the 
moment fulfill a number of important functions for 
the child. These lie especially in the line of character 
education, life experiences, more informal learning 
conditions, contact with more non-academic subjects, 
etc. In all these cases the camp supplements the ser- 
vice which the existing educational institutions give 
the child. 

2. Continuation and Enrichment of Learning Ex- 

periences. 

It is not necessarily the case that the school does 
not do for the child what it needs. Even under most 
favorable circumstances, for instance, with a school 
system operating on a highly flexible basis, with a 
variety of non-academic interests provided for, with a 
teaching method that calls for active participation on 
the side of the pupil—even under those circumstances 
the camp setting offers chances of continuing such 
education in closer contact with outdoor life, under 
even more informal settings than any school can 
afford to have, and in much more direct contact with 
everyday life problems. Thus, many things taught 
well in school can be woven into the life of the child 
during the camp period. 


3. Supplementation of Home Influence. 

The modern home, especially in urban areas, does 
not involve the same opportunities to children that 
were offered a few years ago, when home life was 
directly connected with life in nature, and when 
children grew up in large family groups under con- 
ditions which challenged them to direct responsibil- 
ity and to the development of important skills in 
order to cover real life needs. This and other handi- 
caps of the civilized pattern of family life can be 
made up for in camp settings and can be accomplished 
there with much better and more-thought-through 
planning than is possible in many home situations. 

4. Teaching Democratic Participation in Actual 

Living. 
More than any other ideal, the democratic ideal 
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needs the step from verbalization to action in order 
to become meaningful to children and adolescents. 
More than any other setting does the camp setting 
involve a challenge to provide for opportunities for 
active participation. Camping would lose one of its 
most unique contributions if it did not utilize this 
chance for actively-lived democratic group partici- 
pation in every item of its program planning and in 
the whole atmosphere of its life. The learning of 
democratic living apparently calls for even a wider 
margin of mistake, error and confusion than does any 
other ideal. It is obvious that the camp has the best 
chance to provide such a margin, since it is less 
weighted down by tradition, subject-matter pressure 
and academic prestige than other educational frames. 

5. Protection for the Inner Dangers of an Educa- 

tion for Freedom. 

Educating children to become free citizens of a free 
country is a more difficult task than drilling them into 
obedient submission to pre-set rules. The difficulties 
lie not only in the nature of the process itself, but 
also in the peculiar make-up of child personality 
which does not always seem to respond well to the 
element of insecurity involved in situations of self- 
responsibility and lack of restraint. Two dangers 
become most obvious from observations of the educa- 
tive process in highly pressure-free systems: one is, 
that some children and adolescents get scared when 
they are exposed to more freedom than they were 
used to, and as a result of this anxiety, stop liking 
freedom and demand increased regimentation them- 
selves. The other is, that they like the increased free- 
dom, but do not know how to use and enjoy it, and 
therefore begin to consider it as nothing but a chal- 
lenge to pleasure-recklessness. 

Both inner mechanisms of child development are 
obvious dangers to the growth into genuine freedom 
of the later adult society. 

The camp offers the most excellent chance to do 
something about this very item, for in the camping 
situation the youngster quite obviously meets with a 
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considerable increase in the freedom and flexibility of 
his life frame, as compared to school and home, even 
though the latter be as flexible as can be. It is the 
camping experience, therefore, which has the best 


chance to help children learn how to meet suddenly . 


increased amounts of freedom without disturbances 
of the type mentioned above. In one word: to learn 
how to handle themselves under the impact of free- 
dom-situations is one of the greatest contributions 
which camping can make to the education of a demo- 
cratic country. 


6. Additional Contributions to Character Educa- 
tion. 


Not all character traits of children receive enough 
air and food in their original educative environment. 
Any type of environment, even a basically “good” 
one, will provide more encouragement and action for 
one character trend or another, and less for others. 
The camping situations enable the educator to in- 
crease the scope of character education, also to intens- 
ify its effect because the child lives in a more direct 
relationship to group life and therefore some of his 
character traits are more challenged there than at 
home. The planning of camp experiences so as to 
develop certain undernourished character traits and 
to equalize others, should be considered one of the 
tasks of camping. 


The most vital part of character education which 
the camp situation can contribute is that of res ponsi- 
bility. The discussion stayed at some length at the 
fact the camp can: 


a. Provide more situations in which to act self-respons- 
ibly than most other educative settings. 





. Create responsibility situa- 
tions of a different type as 
compared to the ones in 
which the child has already 
learned to function. 

c. Use the close tie-up with 
practical life to make its 
responsibility situations es- 
pecially “real” in the mind 

of the child. ~ 


In the same way, quite 
a few of the “spiritual 
values” meet with much 
more understanding and 
readiness of acceptance if 
presented in the cordial at- 
mosphere of friendship 
which is so characteristic 
of the camp of quality. 

7. Challenge to Person- 

ality Development. 

The camp offers a singu- 
lar opportunity to discover 
“new things, new persons, new emotions (group 
loyalty, campfire spirit) which are of tremendous 
challenge to the development of any normal child. 
Most youngsters get stale under the everyday repeti- 
tiveness of home and school life, even where both are 
at their best. A need for the unpredictable, the unex- 
pected, the not-pre-planned, the ‘‘adventurous’’ seems 
to be a vital part of healthy youth. This need for 
something ‘“‘out of the ordinary” corresponds to the 
vital need of the youngster to grow and expand, is 
much more than “silly sensationalism” with which it 
is often confused. More than other settings, the camp 
can provide for life arrangements flexible enough 
to include new and adventure-challenging situations 
and therefore satisfy a growth need badly underde- 
veloped in our world of subservient gadgets and 
technical dependence. 


8. Opportunity for Work Experience under Emo- 
tionally Favorable Conditions. 


Work does not need to spell drudgery for the child, 
nor everyday monotony either. The relationships of 
growing youngsters toward work are especially en- 
hanced under one condition: if a real work experience 
is part of a group venture, soaked in the spirit of 
loyalty to the total purpose, sharing sacrifice and 
recognition with the pal, within the frame of common 
living with the age mate, etc. Such conditions are 
easily created in a camp setting, so that it does not 
only provide the outside, but also the inner, emotional 
basis for building up close relationships between child 
and work. 


9. A Chance To Meet “The Other Adult’. 


Even if we assume that the relationship of chil- 
dren and the adults who handle them is a very 
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favorable and educationally well- 
lanned one—even then the ordin- 
ary frame of home and school life 
misses something. For the young- 
ster gets used to thinking the adult 
he meets in those two settings 1s 
“the adult’; the relationship he 
has developed towards them is the 
only possible and tenable one. It 
is the camp setting again which 
has a singular chance for the fol- 
lowing possibilities: 
a. It exposes youngsters to a new set 
of adults under new and different 
living conditions (those adults, too, 
feel more free to act differently to 


youth than they do under their own 
routine settings.) 


b. It exposes youngsters to new adults 
who have a special type of educa- 
tional ambition and skill, namely 
that of making themselves under- 
stood to the child, and who think 
this task worth-while enough to go 
a long way to meet it. 
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c. They give these adults a chance to show them how some _ we do so only temporarily and reluctantly, and set the 
of their old and infantile reactions to life can be easily 


modified, are not as inescapable as they thought, a piece 


of insight which most youngsters have trouble to gain ; , 
withio eh nesel lnane a lod pa 6 hygiene importance which the chance for self-expres- 


d. Where home and school relationships are less desirable, sion has in the life of a growing child, we must 
or where they are disturbed because of the strain of ado- realize that the camp has an outstanding opportunity 


lescent growth, the camp has a “new chance” with the which it should make use of. Children can have 
youngsters, and can replace conflicted and confused 


child-adult relations by new and unconflicted ones. 
10. A Challenge to Self-Ex pression. 


Our usual life environment demands from children situations. Also it is well-known that what we call 
a higher degree of receptiveness than of expressive- the “camp spirit’’ itself is often an additional chal- 
ness. They should ‘“‘learn” their environment, all the lenge toward self-expression, even in otherwise with- 
subject matter and all the moral lessons we try to drawn and closed-up children. Often we find a dis- 
stuff into them. Where we invite them for expression cussion around the campfire makes children free to 
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Photo, Courtesy Camp Charlevoix, Michigan 
The Oldest and the Youngest Learning Together 


goose step for the march very carefully ourselves. 
In one word: recognizing the enormous mental- 


“their way” in the form in which they do, say, and 
plan things, more than anywhere else. Their style of 
life can be respected more seriously than in other 


talk about things they otherwise rare- 


tion, confusions, as well as ideals, 
which are otherwise covered by the 
debris of everyday life routine. 

Thus, the camp situations can real- 
ly be called an “‘opener-upper” of the 
child’s mind and personality and can 
be used as such wherever there is any 
need for it. 


11. The Camp as a “Vacation’’ 
from School, Home, and from 
“Yourself”. 


> This is an important function of 
camp. This fact seems to be less re- 
spectible in the eyes of the educa- 
tionalist, but it has gained absolute 
(Continued on page 68) 
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High-Country Campfire in Yosemite 


In the National Parks 
In the National Forests 


In the CCC Camps 


CCC Camper Building a Campfire Grate 
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Bicycle Campers in Siuslaw National Forest, Oregon 
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In the Campers’ Paradise of the Superior National Forest 
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Kepott of the Workshoya on 


The Role of Camping in Crovernment 


committee that the children and young people in 

America between the ages of ten and twenty-one, of 
which it is estimated there are approximately 30,000,- 
000, should be provided with the opportunity of ob- 
taining a camping experience. Obviously, the success- 
ful realization of this goal presents a gigantic task,— 
a task which will not only tax all the facilities of all 
camps now in existence, but one which will challenge 
the leaders of all agencies—both public and private. 
The needs of children and youth for what camping 
can offer is considered by the committee to be so great 
that it recommends the entire problem be presented 
to the nation in a practical, realistic manner in the 
hope that greater progress may be made in camping. 

The committee believes that, since the beginning 
of organized camping more than a half century ago, 
tremendous progress has been made. So far as can be 
determined, it appears that there are in existence to- 
day approximately 5,000 camps of all kinds, repre- 
senting an average investment in plant of about 
$25,000 each, or a total of $125,000,000. Great 
progress has already been made in the program of 
camping. Large numbers of camping directors have 
had 5, 10, 20, and even 50 years of experience, and 
the best of these experiences are being pooled and 
made available to the entire camping fraternity. As 
a result camping is rapidly gaining the confidence of 
all Americans as evidenced by the increasing number 
of children and young people who go to the camps 
each year, now estimated to be 3,000,000 annually. 

It is the general belief of the Committee that the 
American people and the leaders in American educa- 
tion approve of camping as a vital all-around educa- 
tive device—a device which helps to enrich and round- 
out the full development of children and young 
people. 

Toward the end of providing the opportunity for 
a Camping experience to more children the Committee 
teels that, rather than expanding camping facilities to 
the point where all children can be accommodated 
during the summer months, consideration be given 
to use of the equipment on a year-around basis. Some 
of the existing camps are already winterized and 
most of them could be winterized at a small cost, to 
provide camping the year around, thus increasing the 
“amp opportunity tremendously over present capacity. 

The Committee endorses and desires to recommend 


[:: is the unanimous opinion of the members of the 
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that the Federal Government extend its various activi- 
ties and services in the field of camping. It is the 
opinion of the Committee that the United States 
Forest Service and the National Park Service, through 
their purchases of lands and improvements of same, 
are laying broad, long-time foundations for the ex- 
pansion of the camping movement. The Committee 
recommends that small tracts of land near population 
centers be obtained and developed with the necessary 
facilities so as to bring year-around camping to larger 
numbers of people. 

The Committee strongly endorses the work and 
training program of the C.C.C. Camps, and recom- 
mends that these camps be made permanent. The 
Committee also recommends that the C.C.C. be au- 
thorized to rehabilitate certain rejected selectees of 
the Selective Service, of which there is an alarming 
number. | 

The Committee further recommends that in times 
of great national crises such as the present that the 
Federal Government provide funds for making camp- 
ing available to a larger number of people. Following 
are some ways in which the Government can be of 
real assistance: 

1. Establish a research division on camping in an 
appropriate department of the Government to study 
various fields, such as the costs of camping, the struc- 
ture of camp buildings, the provision of equipment 
and supplies, the selection and training of camp lead- 
ership, the types of programs and methods, etc. It is 
the belief of the Committee that the results of such 
studies, if published from time to time in bulletin 
form, would stimulate the improvement of camping. 

2. Acquire lands and construct camping facilities 
in areas where they are most needed. This would 
mean the expansion of the work which the United 
States Forest Service and the National Park Service is 
already doing. 

3. Make available to camping the services of 


specialists in education, health, recreation, nature- 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Feport of the Workshoya on 


The Role of Camping in Health 


the detailed procedures and policies affecting 

both public health and camping have been care- 
fully defined and appear in various books and pam- 
phlets. It feels therefore that it is not the function of 
this Committee to re-define or establish a list of prin- 
ciples covering camping or public health. Perhaps 
its chief function is to point out situations which 
should be emphasized. 


Present-day Trends as They Affect Camping. 


1. There is a trend toward approaching commun- 
ity problems on a community basis. The trend is 
toward bringing together community resources and 
community leaders for the purpose of defining com- 
mon problems and integrating the activities relating 
to common problems. Although each organization 
speaks of community resources in terms of how it 
can use them, it should recognize that it is in itself a 
resource to other organizations. From the health 
standpoint, camping is definitely involved in this 
trend. Its leadership should look into the possibili- 
ties of the camp’s contribution to other programs and 
should make more use of the contributions that 
leaders in other fields and programs can make to 
camping. 

2. There is a trend toward the recognition of 
actual experiences as educational tools. The tendency 
is away from “book learning’. Viewed from this 
vantage point, camping is in an unusually favorable 
position for educational accomplishment. It is in a 
position to manipulate the life experiences of camp- 
ing so as to make them of outstanding advantage in 
health education. 

3. There is an increasing interest in adult educa- 
tion. Educators are trying to find new and more 
effective methods of reaching both the adult popula- 
tion and the pre-school group. It is recognized that, 
basic to an expanding program of camping, is a pub- 
lic better informed as to the nature of camping. 
Parents are becoming more critical and are seeking 
more information about agencies using tax funds, as 
well as about those supported by contributions. Camp- 
ing has a responsibility in finding methods of inter- 
preting to parents the contributions it can make to 
health. Since schools, health departments, social and 
i oup-work agencies have a common problem in this 
respect, there should be a distinct advantage for all 
c.icerned in a program of cooperation. 
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7 & Committee recognizes that a great many of 


By 
Matthew R. Kinde 


Chairman 


4. There is an increasing interest in camping in 
this country, as evidenced by the number of people 
participating each year. Other agencies are recogniz- 
ing the opportunity that is theirs in utilizing camping 
for the promotion of their own programs. Such use 
of camping by these agencies can be expected to in- 
crease, just as they have in the past made increasing 
use of schools as a place in which to introduce their 
work. It behooves camps to think in terms of the 
possible contributions they can make to the programs 
of these other agencies. | 

5. There is a trend toward focusing study increas- 
ingly on the child’s emotional life. This is particu- 
larly noticeable in health, educational, and youth- 
serving agencies. Camps are in a position of unique 
advantage for contributing to the problems in this 
field. 

6. There is a trend toward perfecting the methods 
of studying and evaluating the work of various com- 
munity groups. The report of the recent workshop on 
camp standards, Marks of Good Camping, demon- 
strates the concern of camp leaders with this problem. 
There is much to be learned about the techniques of 
evaluation from other agencies who have problems 
comparable to those of camping. 

7. There is a trend toward simplification of the 
literature made available to practitioners in the vari- 
ous fields who have not had the advantage of thor- 
ough training. Many recent books and articles in the 
field of public health demonstrate this tendency. The 
Committee feels that there is definite need for such 
simplified literature in camping. Much has already 
been done to simplify camp standards and camp rou- 
tines. Because of the wide range in the quality and 
background of camp leaders, literature must be made 
available that is useful to all s¢gments of this range. 


Ma JOR HEALTH PROBLEMS CONFRONTING CAMPING 


The camp’s major opportunity in health lies in 
providing an experience in healthful living for the 
child and in making this experience as educational 
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Photo, Courtesy Camp Fairwood, Michigan 
Learning To Fight Life's Battles 


as possible. Other contributions involve the extend- 
ing of its influence and techniques to people in the 
community who do not attend camps, or who may 
attend camps in the future, adults as well as children. 

Health education is often defined as “the sum of 
experiences which influence habits, attitudes, and 
knowledge of the individual”. The camp has an un- 
usual opportunity to contribute an experience which 
may have distinct health-educational value. It is one 
of the few educational institutions having control of 
the total environment of the child. Camps can also 


Aiming at Self-control and Poise 
Photo, Courtesy Camp Sequoyah, North Carolina 
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do more to expand their influence on the education 
of parents by better planning of visiting days and 
through the development of family camps. It also 
has an unusual opportunity during the pre-camp and 
post-camp periods for contacting parents and review- 
ing with them the camp’s function in promoting the 
child’s health. 

Items discussed under the term “healthful living 
experiences’ were: 

1. Camps Should Have Available the Medical 
History of the Camper. 

Complete medical examinations should properly 
be done by the family physician and, when possible, 
the data for camp obtained from the record the doctor 
has. A medical examination or a series of medical 
examinations done in the office of the physician dur- 
ing the lifetime of the child is a much better back- 
ground from which to secure information than is the 
specific camp examination. It is important for the 
camps to decide what information they need in their 
camping programs and to see that the physician who 
is doing the examining has some understanding of 
the reasons for providing certain information. It is 
recognized that many camps cannot use the family 
physician and, instead, they have the examinations 
done by physicians employed on a full or part-time 
basis. The medical examination is a place in which 
camps and health departments and schools have an 
Opportunity to pool their efforts. 

2. Camps Should Cooperate with Health Depart- 
ments when Communicable Disease is Involved. 

Camps are vulnerable to communicable disease, 
especially if they have children for longer periods of 
time and children in younger age groups. This means 
that the camp has an opportunity to cooperate with 
the health department and to educate the parent and 
child on the subject. The camp should not take re- 
sponsibility for communicable disease but should 
contact the local health officer of the area in which 
the camp is located. The 
health officer should take re- 
sponsibility for communica- 
ble disease problems. 

3. Opportunity for Safety 
Education. 

There is an unusual oppor- 
tunity in camps to teach safe- 
ty to children, and safety is 
one of the most important 
subjects to be learned by the 
child today. The increase in 
automobile and other acci- 
dents as causes of death in 
children is well-known. More 
emphasis on this subject is 
demanded. The camp en- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Report ‘6, the Workshoya on 


The Role of Camping in Social |_ife 


N undertaking to define the role of camping in 

the social life of America it is necessary that some 

agreement be arrived at as to what areas of human 
experience are to be included under the term “‘social 
life.” In general, the committee felt that its func- 
tion was that of considering the ways in which 
camping might further increase the effectiveness of 
its program in those types of experiences which 
would tend to increase the individual’s sensitivity to 
and awareness of the relationship between his own 
individual action and social responsibility, operating 
within the framework of the established sanctions 
and restrictions of our particular culture in a time of 
world crisis. 


STATEMENT OF THE SITUATION 


In order to better understand the problem of camping 

as it relates to social life in America today, the com- 
mittee’s suggestion is that every leader in the field 
make a study of the characteristic social life of the 
two contrasting periods, such as 1842 and 1942, in 
order perhaps to perceive more clearly what the 
present situation is, as well as the changes which 
have to a large degree brought about the present 
social picture. 

In the former period more than 60 per cent of our 
population lived on farms and in places with a popu- 
lation of 2,500 or less. The predominant economic 
activity was agriculture; marriage was an economic 
asset, and so too was the having of large families, and 
both of these were fostered by a favorable social 
attitude toward them; families lived in more or less 
stationary places for long periods of time and built 
their friendships and associations within a limited 
area; there was no radio, telegraph, telephone, auto- 
mobile or other forms of rapid transportation or com- 
munication to disrupt the type of family, neighbor- 
hood and community life except as it was disrupted 
by some crisis. The children from these large families 
usually grew up and married within families which 
were friends of their own families, and settled within 
a radius of twenty-five miles of their parental home. 
The religious life centered around the church and 
home, and constituted an effective means of social 
control of conduct and behavior, as well as of the 
social life of individuals; the farmer’s barn, his home, 
the country school house and the picnic grove were 
p'aces of social communication and interrelationship. 
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During this period women were primarily engaged in 
domestic activities and girls were rarely, if ever, en- 
gaged in gainful employment outside the home. 
Thus in a period one hundred years ago we see 
people living predominantly in group association for 
close contact with the affairs of the community life 
and knowing all about, relatively speaking, the per- 
sonal and social activities and behavior of every indi- 
vidual. Even in cities of this period, and there were 
some, social life varied, as it does today, with the 
economic level of the population considered. The 
more wealthy had their private clubs and functions, 
their coachmen and footmen and lived a kind of 
social life that was different from that of the lower 
and middle classes, varying also with the cultural 
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Photo, Courtesy Girl Scouts, Inc. 
Solving Problems Together In the American Way 


area within the country where they resided. We also 
had difference in nationality groups, each one of 
which tended to perpetuate its own culture and ideals 
brought over from the old country. The nationality 
conflicts, however, except as they centered around the 
negro question and slavery, were relatively minor 
problems at that period. 

The scene of 1942 has completely changed. We 
have automobiles, airplanes, radio, telegraph and all 
forms of rapid transportation and communication 
which have brought all the world immediately into 
the homes and lives of every individual in America, 
young and old alike. 

The effect of our technical development, the trans- 
fer of work from the home to the office and factories, 
the rise of rapid communication and transportation 
has in some regards completely dislocated our family 
and community life. We have today a concentration 
of population in urban centers which places greater 
strain upon individuals and discourages marriage and 
production of children. Marriage has come to be an 
economic and social liability rather than an asset from 
the standpoint of the individual. Members of families 
today scatter and live hundreds upon hundreds of 
miles from each other. Social life is more commercial- 
ized and many of the contacts which individuals 
have with other people are in secondary-group asso- 
ciation which have less of direct personal contact than 
formerly. The contribution of social control such as 
the church and family has lost much of its eftective- 
ness. Only in rare cases is one’s family, his local school 
or the picnic grove the center of social communica- 
tion and intercourse in the sense that it was formerly. 
Women today are employed outside the home in large 
numbers, attend colleges and universities, and are 
in a larger proportion unmarried than ever before in 
our history. 
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These two contrasting pic- 
tures are not given to do more 

than point out differences in 
our social and economic life 
which need to be clearly in 
the minds of those who un- 
dertake any form of social ex- 
perimentation in the field of 
education. 


In addition to the major 
social issues and problems 
which characterize the social 
life of youth today, the com- 
mittee has been impressed by 
the fact that crises are a con- 
tinuing, as well as a tempor- 
ary, state. A recognition of 
the recurrence of crises would 
seem to give us a greater 
sense of security in under- 
standing and working out our program in the present 
emergency. 


STATEMENT OF PROBLEMS 


1. Effect of the Economic Situation Camping 
will be greatly affected in its contribution to the social 
life of America by the economic situation which 
exists and seems to be impending in the near future. 
There are already millions of children who do not 
have the opportunities of the social experience of 
camping because of economic restrictions. The com- 
mittee feels that there may be a tendency for this 
to increase with the impending increased tax burden 
on the majority of the population and the certainty of 
greatly increased prices on all consumer goods. Pri- 
vate camps, private schools, and all items which fall 
more or less in the luxury class for the average to 
lower income groups, will be faced with a serious 
problem of survival. All of this, however, will take 
place in the face of increasing need for the kind of 
social experiences, interests, and outlets which camp- 
ing in its varied forms can and should offer, both 
from the standpoint of individual mental-hygiene 
needs in a time of crisis and from the standpoint of 
the contribution which it can make to individual self- 
awareness of social responsibility through participa- 
tion in those kinds of activities which foster the dem- 
ocratic ideal. 


a. Proposed solution—The committee proposes as one 
attack on this problem an attempt to discover what individ- 
ual families are doing and thinking with reference to the 
readjustment of their own budgets and the recasting of their 
thinking with reference to their social and recreational life 
and responsibilities. This may give a better basis for inter- 
preting the larger need and the points at which camping 
may attempt to satisfy these demands. The leadership of 
camping and related social and recreational agencies is the 
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best-trained to direct a mass program in 
this area. This being the case, it is recom- 
mended that they consider ways by which 
they can increase this leadership ability, 
perhaps in cooperation with whatever gov- 
ernmental impetus may be given to mass 
social and recreational needs. 


2. Effect of Family Misunderstand- 
ings. — Misunderstandings and ten- 
sions within the family, as old as 
civilization itself, still remain one of 
the major social problems in Amer- 
ican living, sometimes accentuated by 
external social and economic prob- 
lems. Coming out of these families 
are the children and young people 
who participate in camping. How can 
a program of camping contribute to 
a greater degree of understanding of 
children on the part of parents, and 
a greater insight on the part of chil- 
dren and young people in respect to 
their rights as well as responsibilities 
as a part of a family group? If democracy cannot be 
worked out and practiced in the family, the result 
will always be a handicap to be overcome in attempt- 
ing to develop socialized and socially intelligent co- 
operation in the larger affairs of community and 
social life, economics, political and social. 


a. Proposed solution—The committee suggests as possi- 
ble solutions to this problem that the camping leadership, 
and in turn those with whom it works, develop a more 
careful analysis of children of different age levels, of those 
of different economic levels, and those with different cul- 
tural backgrounds, in order that its already existing program 
may supplement and reinforce the needs of young people 
and parents alike. 


Co-educational Camping for all Ages, all the year ‘Round 


Photo, Courtesy Y.W.C.A., New York 
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Photo, Courtesy Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 


Seattle Campers Dance the Gypsy Dance 


3. Effects of Sex Problems.—One of the outstand- 
ing social problems of modern life is that of provid- 
ing for children and young people opportunities for 
experience with the opposite sex in many kinds of 
live situations. In the adolescent and late adolescent 
periods, there are many considerations and problems 
which young people give evidence of, which center 
around the consideration of social ethics and relation- 
ship problems of dating and mating, made increasing- 
ly difficult by the very nature of our complex techno- 
logical life. 


a. Proposed solution—The committee feels that more 
experimentation might be done with co-educational camp- 
ing activities for children of all ages. It 
also feels that attention might be given to 
developing a program for parents, involv- 
ing not only the matter of parents’ camps 
and family camps, but of giving parents 
opportunities to participate in camp ac- 
tivities with children of the age of their 
own children, so that out of this experience 
the ideals and learnings for both the young 
people and the parents become more or 
less parallel and synonomous. 


4. Opportunity for Life Exper- 
zence.—The problem of knowing is 
a relatively minor one for American 
children and youth, because much of 
their education is based upon the ac- 
quiring of facts and knowledge apart 
from actual experience. A great need 
seems to exist in the area of life ex- 
perience itself. (Cont'd on pg. 60) 
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THE WORKSHOP PROGRAM 






OF THE AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


By 


Hush B. Masters 


INTRODUCTION 


rapidly in the last few years. This rapid growth 

has produced an urgent need for a program of 
consultant service and research. For many years the 
American Camping Association has been making 
every effort possible to meet this most important 
need. To provide adequate consultant service and a 
research program for the American Camping Asso- 
ciation and its memberships would take thousands of 
dollars. A thorough-going study of the problem, 
however, reveals that, while the need for research and 
consultant service is great, there is still another larger 
need: this one has to do with helping the American 
Camping Association members to help themselves 
through a program of using research and consultant 
service that is already available and within the reach 
of many camp people. 

Because there is much evidence to show that we 
know much more about camping and it related fields 
than we are now making use of, the American Camp- 
ing Association and the W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


T HE American camping movement has grown 


Photo, Courtesy W. K. Kellogg Foundation Clear Lake Camp 
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entered into a cooperative arrangement of providing 
a series of workshops whereby the members of the 
Association could be involved in a program of shared 
work and shared responsibilities. 


The workshop program differs from consultant 
service in that it involves the members of the Associa- 
tion directly in a program of study on their own 
problems. This cooperative sharing permits a con- 
tinuous program of improving our efforts in the field 
of camping, and at the same time affords to the 
membership a practical opportunity of participating 
in one of the highest aspects of democracy, namely, 
that of group work on common problems. 


PURPOSE 


The first purpose of the workshop program de- 
veloped by the American Camping Association and 
the W.K. Kellogg Foundation was to provide a pro- 
gram of cooperative study that would tend to promote 
better camping and more camping. The second pur- 
pose was to develop a pattern of work that would 
influence camping groups in their own sections and 
individual camps. The third 
purpose was to test this style 
of work as a substitute pattern 
for consultant service in a field 
program. The fourth purpose 
was to improve the policy, 
practice, and content of the 
camping program. 


HISTORY 


The first of these workshops 
occurred at Pine Lake Camp 
in the spring of 1940 on the 
major topic of health, safety, 
and sanitation in camping. 
More than 200 persons, repre- 
senting 15 states, participated 
in this program of study over 


The Workshop on Education, Dr. Red, 
Chairman (at table). The creative 
work of this group appears on page 
4l. 
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a three-day period. The major achieve- 
ments were: (1) The development of a 
set of practices and principles to be used 
in guiding camp directors in meeting 
problems of health, safety, and sanita- 
tion. (2) It served to show that this 
type of program had a significant contri- 
bution to make to camping. 

In the fall of 1940 the second work- 
shop program was held at Clear Lake 
Camp. The chief purpose here was to 
prepare from many different sets of 
standards and practices in camping a 
unified program of standards for check- 
ing the effectiveness of a camp. The 
participants in this workshop were di- 
vided into four committees; one worked 
out desirable practices for building a 
camping program, another group worked on mini- 
mum standards for staff selection, organization and 
supervision, a third group worked on administration, 
and a fourth on health, safety and sanitation. The 
report of this workshop was first published in a mime- 
ographed form and sent to persons interested in 
camping practices. After being re-worked and edited 
by the editorial board, it was published under the 
title of ‘Marks of Good Camping.’’* Representatives 
throughout the United States in both organizational 
and private camping participated in this program. 
It is significant because it clarified and unified the 
practices of judging the effectiveness of camping. 

The third workshop in the series was held in the 
spring of 1941 at Clear Lake Camp with the purpose 





* Association Press, 1941. 


Executive Committee of the A.C.A., meeting at the last Workshop. Left to right— 
A. Cooper Ballentine, Barbara E. Joy, Ester Waldo, Mrs. Eleanor Eells, Roland Cobb, 


Taylor Statten, President. 


Photo, Courtesy W. K. Kellogg Foundation Clear Lake Camp 
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Photo, Courtesy W. K. Kellogg Coundation Clear Lake Camp 
Workshop on Camp Standards which produced the book,, "Marks of Good Camping" 


of trying to develop specific practices in the adminis- 
tration and evaluation of camping programs. There 
was a wide representation both among private and 
Organizational camps. The first contribution of this 
workshop was in the field of preparing a set of uni- 
form practices for accounting and business adminis- 
tration. And the second contribution was a prelimin- 
ary report on ways and means of conducting evalu- 
ation programs in camps. . 

In the fall of 1941 the fourth workshop was held 
at Clear Lake Camp on the topic of “The Role of 
Camping in America Today.” The specific purpose 
of this workshop was to identify the role of camping 
in American life. The general plan of work was to 
approach it from the standpoint of what should be 
the role of camping in reference to health, education, 
recreation, government, and social 
living. The report of the activities of 
this workshop are published in this 
issue of The Camping Magazine. 


In the development of these four 
workshops, a deliberate effort was 
ao made to try different methods of 
ee work in order to determine what 

e some of the better practices and pro- 
cedures would be in conducting a 
workshop program. The term ‘‘work- 
shop’ as used here does not coincide 
with the actual workshop experiences 
that have been developed by other 
agencies and organizations. The 
name was assigned to this one be- 

cause it implied that those participat- 
a ing in the meeting would actually be 
; involved in working on some im- 
mediate problems that they felt 
would be important. 


The organization of a workshop 
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should be developed around an advisory committee 
representing the interests and needs of the various 
participants. This committee should choose a director 
of the workshop and confine its activities to working 
with him in building a program designed specifically 
to meet the interests and needs of the people who will 
be coming in to the workshop. Beside a general di- 
rector of the workshop program, each section should 
plan to have from eight to twelve participants, all of 
these participants having been informed at least a 
month prior to their entrance into the workshop 
about the program and their part in it. Specific in- 
structions should be given to them relative to the 
style of work, the type of pre-workshop experience 
they should undertake before coming. In addition to 
the participants there should be a chairman for each 
section who is skilled in the leading of group discus- 
sion, and one recorder for each group. 

Instructions for the various groups should be uni- 
form and detailed. These instructions should be pre- 
pared by the advisory committee well in advance of 
the meeting and distributed so that members will 
have an opportunity to acquaint themselves with the 
practices and procedures that they are to follow. 

The method of work in the small groups that seems 
to be most practicable is to insist that there should 
not be any speeches and that persons should confine 
their efforts toward cooperative study and statement 
of their contributions in terms of operations rather 
than verbalisms. The chairman should insist that it 
is not a place to reminisce or to take on a negative 
type of program, but rather keep the group working 
toward making statements that lead to a positive pro- 
gram of action. The keynote in each committee 
should be study, and nothing should be permitted to 
interfere with the cooperative study of this group. 
The first difficulty with most conferences and meet- 
ings in the past has been the fact that there has been 
a great tendency to put too many people on the pro- 
gram and not to allow enough time for members to 
think through the problems involved. The workshop 
series was developed on the basis of these people 
attacking fewer problems and spending longer time 
working on them. 

If the workshop program is to succeed, study 
should be cooperative, continuous, and should make 
use of the best tested thought and lead into a program 
of action soon after the workshop comes to an end. 
Such studies should also strive to be informal and use 
each member up to his or her total capacity. 


It will be pointed out by some that a program of. 


workshops is costly and requires high fees, and is 
therefore not possible for sections and other groups 
to engage in. The total cost for these four workshops 
including room, board, honorariums, and secretarial 
work, was not in excess of $3,500.00. These four 
workshops extended over a period of a year which 
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would be a comparable figure in some organizations 
for one consultant. 

It is significant that these workshops involved in 
actual study, approximately a thousand camp counsel- 
ors and directors and this study was directed at their 
problems under competent resource leaders. 

We have known for some time that people learn a 
great deal by attending meetings, conferences and 
institutes, but what we now need are ways and means 
of helping the individual to implement what he 
learns at such meetings. The workshop experience 
tends to provide such means in that it places new 
emphasis upon use of resource people. Universities 
have given help in the use of laboratories, libraries, 
and other special facilities but the actual use of con- 
sultant or resource persons has not been stressed with 
the consequence that many people failed to gain the 
maximum benefit from the resource persons in the 
meeting. It is therefore necessary to give to workshop 
groups specific instructions in planning their program 
to make the greatest use of resource persons at their 
command. 

Each group should have available ready reference 
material that the chairman and reporter are thor- 
oughly familiar with so that the group may refer to 
research materials in working up the committee 
findings. The practice seems to indicate that the 
most desirable procedure to follow in the use of re- 
source persons is to have them make their general 
contribution to the whole assembly and then the 
questioning should be done by each small group in 
reference to its particular problem. By dividing the 
general assembly into smaller groups, each participant 
has an opportunity in an informal situation to raise 
the question that has pertinent reference to his prob- 
lem. 

The general setting and environment of the work- 
shop is exceedingly important. Many times confer- 
ences and institutes have been arranged for in an 
environment that is everything except conducive to 
work. The director and the committee can make a 
significant contribution toward the program and its 
development through selecting desirable places for 
work. The advisory committee in cooperation with 
the director should plan and develop its set of policies 
that meets the needs of each workshop. It is a desira- 
ble practice to have the advisory committee plan a set 
of records that will show types of problems being 
worked on and quality and character of work that is 
being done. These records are of particular value in 
an effort to determine the effectiveness of such pro- 
grams. One of the early problems that the advisory 
committee will need to deal with is to set up criteria 
for selecting participants for the workshop. 

A program of cooperative study differs from a pro- 
gram of instruction in that here people are working 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Government of the People 


(Continued from page 27) 


own experience, after twenty years of camping, is that 
camp is almost a perfect place for children to learn 
how to eat and what to eat. It affords an excellent 
opportunity to demonstrate the value of balanced 
diets. I suppose if there is one single thing that has 
pleased me most it is the number of children who 
have learned this lesson while they were in camp. In 
this and other ways, the camping movement can make 
great contributions to American health. 

Camping to offset delinquency is another example. 
I was so happy when the director of the Bureau of 
Attendance, the truancy bureau of the city of New 
York, got enthusiastic about camping because it 
should be clear that what would be good for this 
truant group would be good for any child. If, in the 
process of demonstrating this fact, we are able to save 
a few truants here and there, that is all to the good. 


The American nation also needs guidance on this 
business of energetic exercise in the open air. I admit 
I am aghast at our willingness to extend and draw 
back our arms in unison for a long period of time 
and enjoy it—the thing that is known as calisthenics. 
Instead of letting our young people think that they 
are getting their big muscle exercise by lining up in 
the morning on the front lawn and pushing their 
arms out and pulling them back again, I would rather 
have the young people of America climb mountains 
and hills for the sake of getting on top of them. 
Well-being and a sense of joy come out of the strug- 
gles that individuals have at the elementary stage. 
I think it would be a therapeutic, healing thing if, in 
America, we could get great numbers of our young 
people into that kind of environment which would 
cause them to want to match their strength against 
stone, to heave and build things. Camp work, small 
and insignificant as it has been up to now, would 
provide this opportunity. 


An appreciation of esthetics as far as they apply 
to our everyday living can be greatly strengthened in 
camping. I don’t know any better way to get an 
appreciation of the things that are good. The un- 
varied things that happen in the city can be varied 
very much by the whole panorama of beauty that is 
possible in the country. I suppose if I get any greater 
personal satisfaction out of anything more than help- 
ing children to eat, it is in telling children something 
about the stars as we lie on our backs together and 
look up at the heavens. I cannot explain this peculiar 
joy but it is one of those intangible things that comes 
when children sense the shape of trees and hills and 
begin to tell the trees one from another, not by mem- 
Orizing sixteen flowers or the bark of fourteen trees, 
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but because they feel at home in the environment of 
the country. Just as I would like children to grow up 
so that after they have left school they will find it 
natural to return at night with their parents into the 
school building, so I would like to see children, par- 
ticularly those in the metropolitan areas, grow so that 
they would find themselves as much at home in the 
country environment or the rural environment as they 
do in the city. This is the groundwork for an under- 
standing of America and of the problems of rural 
people. 

One of the things that I hope to see come about be- 
fore I pass off this very lovely earth is the possibility 
of people in America seeing other parts of the coun- 
try through cheap travel. I would like to see in 
America, especially for juveniles, the possibility of 
exchange camping back and forth across the country 
so that children could move freely about the nation at 
very low cost and have the experience of meeting with 
other kinds of people. In an infinitesimal way, the 
settlement house camps are making a beginning at 
this, but a good deal more could be done. 

I wish I had time to tell something about the job 
that the Federal Security Agency is doing in organ- 
izing some of the towns in America for recreation and 
the thrilling results it is having in the appreciation 
of other people, other kinds of people and other parts 
of the country. I do not belong to that group of New 
Yorkers who think that country ends at the Hudson, 
and I certainly do think that there is a provincialism 
in America that can be overcome by familiarity and by 
acquaintance with other parts of the country. Camp- 
ing has its part to play in this, too. 

We need to enlarge our whole concept of this 
camping movement in America for its value both to 
adults and to children. We need to build the founda- 
tion soundly and be prepared in planning and per- 
sonnel for the opportunities which may come swiftly 
in the years ahead. 





JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Woodworking for Fun 
By Armand J. LaBerge (Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts 
Press, 1941) 104 pages, cloth, illustrated. $2.25. 
Campfire seats, rat traps, bird houses, rollerscoots, push- 
mobiles, boat and plane models, kits, bows and arrows— 
all good stuff. 
All-American Square Dances 
By Al Mulle (New York: Paull-Pioneer, 1940) 48 pages 
paper. 50c. 
Music, calls, diagrams and complete directions. 
National Forests of Michigan 
By Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1942) 46 
pages, paper, illustrated. Free. 
Early history of Michigan, the forests then and now, and 
the story of the five National Forests in the State. 











With living costs going‘up, families aré going 
to think twice this year about sending their 
children to camp. But the camp advertiser 
who concentrates his appeal.among families 
that can always afford camp for the children 
has nothing to worry about. That's the kind 
of families your advertising in The New York 
Times reaches. More than 800,000 families 
read The New York Times every Sunday— 
one of the biggest audiences in the country, 
families of better-than-average means, lead- 


Here’s how to get 


“i your camp this year 





more enrollments Ga 


ing families in communities all over the 
country. Advertising in The Times costs lit- 
tle—it produces a lot. That's why The Times 
leads the nation in camp advertising. Write 
today for full information about our Camp 
Directory. 


The New York Gimes 


TIMES SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 


Our American Heritage 
(Continued from page 36) 


Camp is the smooth grip of an axe handle, 
The clean bite and the white chips flying: 
The rough bone of a knife handle 
And the shavings curling away from the blade; 
The shock of the blow quivering down a pick handle 
And the sparks leaping between steel and stone. 
Camp is morning, and the dew bright in the grass-tops ; 
The hush of noon, and the sunlight on a rocky train; 
Evening, with a whirr of wings, and the thrush’s song, 
Like a round stone dropping in the lake; 
The smoke, the blaze, and the coals of a fire at night 
And a deer pawing the dry leaves in moonlight. 
Camp is the spirit of nature 
Clasping strong hands with the spirit of man. 


How can we understand or have appreciation for 
some of these rich intangibles of our heritage unless 
our camp programs give the youth their fill of ex- 
ploration and adventure in our open country. 


There has been enough successful experience 


among camp leaders to know that campers of prac- 
tically all ages respond to this type of rugged, out- 
door work-experience. Most of our camping is too 
tame—not sufficiently vigorous to challenge and test 
out the inner qualities of ingenuity and resourceful- 
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ness dormant and abundant in most youth. Youth 
is ready and anxious. It is but for the camp directors 
and leaders to have the courage of their convictions 
and reorganize their camps so that our boys and girls 
will have a better chance to get the full advantage of 
life in the open. 

Too often we hear camp leaders say that they 
would like to introduce more of the pioneer type of 
camping, but parents would not approve of it. If 
ever there was a time to praise the virtues of a more 
forceful type of camp program it is now. The public 
is aroused to seek for all children the virtues of re- 
sourcefulness and ability to care for oneself. They 
see its relationship to good citizenship training now 
as never before. 

The people are beginning to understand that they 
cannot buy appreciation, understanding and experi- 
ence for their children as you can buy toys and 
clothes. We do not make people stronger by making 
things easier for them. The more the camp pro- 
gram tests out the abilities and skills, placing the 
individual on his own, to the height of his ability, the 
stronger we are making his character. It is one of 
those important intangibles of heritage that camp has 
an unequalled opportunity to contribute. 

A relatively small per cent, certainly less than ten 
per cent of our American youth, have a chance to 
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participate in any kind of a camp program. Any 
agency having to do with the care of children should 
adopt camping as an integral part of its program. 
There is indeed a substantial beginning in our public 
schools and in various places in the country to intro- 
duce camping as an integral part of education. 


The school program is mostly indoors, studying 
about things. Camping education is primarily an out- 
door program, working with things. That which 
ought and can best be learned in the class-room 
should there be taught, and that which can best be 
learned outside in direct contact with life situations 
and materials should there be learned through ex- 
perience. 

What we should seek, for the better education of 
our youth, is to lead the way in a new doctrine and 
procedure for camping education. 

In this period of retrenchment and conservation, 
the camping movement will be faced with the ne- 
cessity of curtailing certain types of activities due to 
a shortage of materials and may fortunately be forced 
to use ingenuity and resourcefulness and thus “fall 
upstairs” in the program of more realistic camping 
and make a greater contribution to the appreciation 
of one of our great heritages—our earth. 





The W orkshop Program 


(Continued from page 54) 


on problems for their own growth and development 
and for use in their own programs. Each workshop 
should endeavor to develop an effective plan of 
evaluating its work. Evaluation should be done in 
reference to the general objectives agreed upon by 
the workshop participants in committees in relation 
to the kinds of changes that occurred in or through 
the effort of the group. 


Some of the implications of this series of workshops 
seem to be that while the Association cannot afford 
an elaborate program of field consultants to visit 
camps throughout the country and check on their 
effectiveness and make recommendations for their 
continued improvement, it does seem that the Nation- 
al Association could sponsor cooperatively with the 
various sections, a workshop series designed to meet 
the interests and needs of the various individual 
camp groups who are interested in developing 
through a program of cooperative effort. Such a pro- 
gram offers the maximum opportunity for camp peo- 
ple to share in the truly living democratic process, and 
this alone would justify the further expansion of the 
vorkshop movement in the program of improving 
‘he quality of camping and in expanding the camping 
movement for all people in a democracy. 
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'How The Fixt Plan Can 
Turn Costs Into Profits 





PR 


Rising commodity prices can't haunt FIXT customers! Their 
waffles, griddle cakes and baked goods are tops in quality and 
flavor — yet the one, low over-all price they pay for each of FIXT'S 
19 famous prepared mixes makes net profits sure-fire. 


yoy 
Rise Mes 


FIXT buys quality ingredients in volume — you share the sav- 
ings! FIXT does the work — you add only water and save on kitchen 
help! FIXT guarantees against baking failure — you eliminate costly 


wastage! Write Lew Wall today for further profit details. 





DOWN WITH PRICES! Cut out eggs, butter, milk, sugar, flour, 
etc. FIXT MIXES are fully prepared, mixed to tested receipes by 
experts. And they're money-back guaranteed! 





PRIZE-WINNING FLAVOR! You never tasted better griddle 
cakes—your customers never did either. If you want extra sales, 
feature this menu favorite. 





LIKE GETTING EXTRA HELP — not on the payroll, but 
working for you. You add nothing but water to your FIXT MIX 
before baking, and thus save time and skilled labor. 












THE FIXT BILL OF FARE 
Eee Griddle Cake 
Waffle Brow ne Biscust suse 
Cuovkie Dertls Food Spue Cake = a 
Yellou Cake White Fuy being SS 
Bui hu beat Griddle Cake 5 oe 
Handy Doughnut Pre Crust eS 
Bran Mu fhin Corn Muffin ce 
Ginger Cake White Cake % 
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Chosvlate Fuy hing 
Supreme Chucvtate Pudding 


19 FAMOUS MIXES! Ask your FIXT jobber for samples. They 


are fully prepared, pretested, guaranteed against baking failure. 


NATIONAL OFFENCE [S YOUR DEFENCE 


O° ee) ee a et a 


YORK, N.Y. 
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308 W. WASHINGTON STREET 





Sonry Campens--- 
dhe Matats Shreds 


But, our two Idaho Plants are operating day and night, seven day 
a week, to supply our Potato Shreds to the Army and Navy. So none 
of our product will be available to private or organized camps this 
season. We look forward to supplying you once more when Victory 


has been won. 


ROGER BROS. FOOD PRODUCTS - 










WE'D LIKE TO HAVE YOU ENJOY 


AGAIN THIS COMING SUMMER 


SHRED DEPT. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Group Living In the Community 


(Continued from page 8) 


or play. Certainly there is no age range too young 
to make this kind of decision but to stop with this 
level of choice is to stop too soon. More fundamental 
is the choice of the group with which one will live. 
If children know their friends and can tell us, we need 
no other starting point. Sometimes, of course, they 
are new to the camp and have not yet formed their 
friendships. In these instances, the best guide is to 
make a judgment on the available evidence, but the 
crux lies in our willingness to revise our judgment 
and to change our placement if new evidence becomes 
available. There are techniques to help us: schools 
have developed charts which indicate the friendships 
children have formed and the children who are iso- 
lates.* The application of these plus sensitive obser- 
vation plus an alertness to childrens’ expressed 
desires plus a willingness to make changes should 
produce working groups. The goal of the camp is 
not a group which is merely free from friction but 
one where children are so accepted and so much a 
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| part that they live at the peak of their capacity. 


Children legitimately know who their friends are and 
that friendship is the soundest basis for group forma- 
tion. |A group that feels at ease within itself is in the 


best position to have its energies released to tackle 


the tasks it faces. 

Such a group operates under the conditions of de- 
mocracy (reliance on intelligence to solve problems, 
participation, friendliness, dignity). It becomes 
therefore an efficient group, for as George Stoddard 
has stated, it is possible to state the equation: “democ- 
racy—achievement; laissez-faire—inefficiency;  dic- 
tatorship—deterioration.” The creation of this kind 
of group is camping’s responsibility and opportunity, 
for in it we breed in children a feeling for people, a 
sense of the interdependence of people, and a confi- 
dence in their ability to do the things the situation 
demands for the well-being of people. For these 
learnings are part and parcel, not of groups, but of 
group /iving. Children will learn the lives they live 
and in such camp groups, those lives will of necessity 
center on these democratic values. 





* See ‘Patterns of Friendship in the Classroom,” by Merle H. 
Elliott. Progressive Education, November 1941. 
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Recreation Today and Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 24) 


B.—Strength of Mind.—Opportunities for wide 
experience must be provided by camping. These ex- 
periences lay the basis for thinking. Camps organized 
upon a sacredness of personaility and the thesis of 
equality of opportunity for all would greatly help the 
youth of America to think with their cortices and not 
their emotions. 

C.—Strength of Spirit.—Strength of spirit for the 
thing we are going to defend must be developed, has 
been developed in the past, can be developed again. 
The democratic process must be relived by each gen- 
eration. It isn’t something you hand down from 
father to son as you hand down property. 

This strength of spirit is built, usually, around the 
thesis of serving, never wholly around the thesis of 
mere getting. Liberty and freedom as traditionally 
interpreted, have been overemphasized in this coun- 
try. Service, loyalty, and responsibility have been 
underemphasized. Camps offer ample opportunities 
under good leaders for the reliving of this democratic 
process. In the small group respect for personality 
can be emphasized. It is obvious in small groups that 
the right to freely swing one’s arm stops a little before 
his neighbor’s nose begins. The opportunity to par- 
ticipate in conservation, plant a tree, stop an erosion 
ditch, protect trees from blight, eliminate waste by 
conserving must be provided. Along with this con- 
cept of fitness and conservation can readily go a 
vocational and industrial arts project—ability to cut 
a rafter, mix cement, build a cabin, cook in the open, 
and in a hundred ways become apt. 

Such a camp program is based upon a sound con- 
cept of recreation. It provides joy while doing it, as 
all recreation must. But it does more than that: 
With its emphasis on robust work it develops strong, 
toughened, storm-tested bodies, within which are 
creative minds, and spirits tuned to social responsi- 
bility, obligation and service. Such young men and 
women are the stuff from which the new democracy 
must be made. As in the traditional camp this activity 
takes place in the stimulating emotional environment 
of the out-of-doors and of fellowship, but it replaces 
pleasant but trivial busy-work and sport with con- 
structive, meaningful, needed effort. It puts purpose 
into the camp—purpose from the standpoint of the 
camper who is striving to reach important personal 
goals and who becomes happy as he sees himself 
nearing them, and purpose from the standpoint of 
America, for through camping the type of manhood 
and womanhood demanded by the times is being pro- 
duced. It is not the recreation of the entertainment 
camp, but of the work-play camp. Camping that 
emphasizes less than this becomes a hollow symbol. 
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PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
finds more CAMPERS 


FOR YOU 


Over a period of years, Parents’ 
Magazine Camp Bureau has shown 
a steady increase in the number 
of camp inquiries received from 
its readers. 1941, for example, 
showed a 21% increase over 1940. 
It's results like these that have 
made Parents’ Magazine the out- 
standing camp advertising medium. 
Note this: this year, camp adver- 
tisers receive 100,000 circulation 
bonus (more than 600,000 total), 
without an increase in rate. 
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CAMPERS PREFER 
PIEPER PRODUCTS! 


@ “Packed for Pieper” means plus quality in the foods 
you buy—full measure in every pack. Order your camp 
supplies from this list of famous Pieper brands. Special 
orders packed for campers. 


@ BRIGHT SPOT e GARGOYLE 
All Solid P acked | @ PURE FOODS e ORPCO 


O. R. PIEPER CO. 


“Famous for Fine Foods’’ 


158 N. Broadway Milwaukee 














Can America, through democratic methods, utilize 
camping for laying the foundation for fighting, con- 
servation and out-of-door skills? Can we utilize 
efficient methods without routinizing? Can we ap- 
proach universality without regimentation? Can 
various groups—federal, local, recreation, school, 
quasi-public groups, private groups—all going 
toward the same objective, work together or will 
people in parallel paths, approaching the same goals, 
snipe at each other along the paths? 

These are some of the questions that camping 
must answer. Upon the basis of the answers rests not 
only the future of camping but the future of 
democracy. 
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SEND FOR THESE 
HELPFUL BOOKLETS 








The educational and informatory material list- 
ed below is offered FREE to camp owners, di- 
rectors and counselors. This new feature will 
be continued monthly if you readers like it and 
make sufficient use of it. Simply check the 
numbers of the booklets you want, paste the 
coupon on a postcard and mail to 


THE CAMPING MAGAZINE, Advertising Dept. 
360 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


Manufacturers are invited to submit suitable mate- 
rial for possible listing in this section. 








l. “Quantity Recipes for Quality Foods”—Attractive 
64 page booklet containing 178 excellent recipes for 
serving fifty or more persons. Every camp director 
and cook should have a copy. 

—Evaporated Milk Association 


2. “As One Girl To Another”’—Tells young girls what 
to do and what to avoid on “difficult’’ days. Available 
in reasonable quantities for distribution to girl campers 
through their counselors. Also “Marjorie May’s 12th 
Birthday”, an elementary explanation of the men- 
strual process for 12-year old girl campers. Mention 
the quantity of each booklet you will need. 
—International Cellucotton Products Co. - Makers 
of Kotex, Fibs, Quest and Kleenex. 


3. “Teeth and How to Care for Them”—Because of 
shortage, one copy only available to each camp di- 
rector. Useful in teaching campers personal hygiene. 

—The Pepsodent Company 


4. “Style Guide and Catalog”—Girls’ Sports Uniforms. 
Up-to-date descriptions of uniforms, sizes and prices. 
—E. R. Moore Company 


5. “Canned Fruits and Juices Guidebook”—The facts 
you want to know about canned fruits and juices. Food 
values, uses, can sizes, sources and variety—they're 
all here. —Libby, McNeill & Libby 


Clip Coupon and Mail Today to: 


THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Report on Social Life 





.(Continued from page 51) 


a. Proposed solution.—The camp situation is unique since 
it can not only initiate and direct situations, but can also 
follow through to a completion, which is so often difficult 
if not impossible in the formal school program. It can help 
to give children and young people that sense of self-confi- 
dence and security which comes from being able to do, as 
well as understand and talk about, life experiences. 


The committee suggests that here again camping may 
make a larger contribution to the social life of young people. 
It can do this in two ways: (1) by providing more work 
experiences which have significance, that is, which are im- 
portant and necessary of accomplishment, in both rural and 
urban environments. By so doing, it can greatly enhance the 
vocational or avocational vista for its youth. It can create 
in camping a situation of normal family and communal liv- 
ing with shared planning, shared responsibilities, and shared 
end products in both success and failure. It can, in this 
regard, provide a wider laboratory experience for many of 
the fields of knowledge now in the curriculum of the school 
and in which the school cannot offer realistic learning situa- 
tions. Here the science, the art, and the literature of the 
school may become realistic, meaningful, and challenging. 


The very complexities of our machine age offer a richness 
of opportunity for rewarding social experience not known 
to our forefathers. Many of the primary satisfactions result- 
ing from creative work may, it is true, have been taken from 
us by the machine. For instance, we may not today know the 
satisfaction of baking our own bread, but we can find satis- 
faction in joining with others to see to it that, for the 
community good, store bread is fortified with vitamins, 
made under sanitary conditions, by people who are paid an 
adequate wage. The discovery of these satisfactions may 
require more initiative yet they will bring not less but more 
return. Unless we find such rewarding social experiences, 
the machine will destroy the roots of our creative enjoy- 
ments. The camp community, we believe, is an excellent 
setting for the discovery of these satisfactions that come from 
associtions with others for meaningful ends. 


5. The Problem of Carry-over.—One of the tests 
of camping, as of education generally, is the measure 
in which camp learnings function in home, school, 
and neighborhood situations to which the child re- 
turns. How can the camp program be so planned as 
to increase the carry-over values of camping to other 
areas of social experience? 


a. Proposed solution—We recognize that socialization 
may go on in many wisely chosen and well-guided camp ex- 
periences. Our need is to select within the total possible 
offering of the camp those areas of experience appropriate 
to the age level of the camp group and offering the most 
in leading-on activity, with implications for the larger com- 
munity. To enhance social awareness and responsibility our 
camps’ curricula must include experiences which do not end 
with the two-weeks’ or two-months’ camping period but fa- 
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cilitate the carry-over of skills and attitudes to the child in 
his wider social relationships. 

6. The need for Socially Trained Leadership.— 
In the last analysis, all of civilization’s efforts, tech- 
nological and otherwise, are dependent upon the hu- 
man factor. The committee suggests that one of the 
greatest problems confronting camping, as well as 
other groups, is that of giving to its leadership both 
initial and supplementary training, designed to en- 
large the comprehension of the nature of the social 
problems in contemporary American life, and the 
ways in which these social problems are affected by, 
and have an affect upon, the social relationships of 
people in all of their individual and group associa- 


tions. 

a. Proposed solution.—The obvious solution to this prob- 
lem seems to be that of injecting into the camping movement 
the thinking of experts in related fields of knowledge, and 
in cafrying out intensive workshops, supplemented with 


experimential opportunities and utilizing the technique of — 


thorough integration of fields of knowledge in the training 
of graduate students who may enter the camping or other 
related fields. 





Healthful Living 


(Continued from page 19) 


eastern section of the United States. It was a good 
example of previous urban versus rural life. Those 
who had lived in the congested cities were previously 
exposed to the common diseases of childhood. They 
had either succumbed or developed a resistance. Those 
who came from the South or from the West had no 
protection, and they died in great numbers. Such 
difference between urban and rural life does not 
exist today. With modern transportation, there is no 
community, even in the deep South or in the West, 
so well isolated that the individual whose home is in 
the valley, or up the ravine, or back in the hills, 
does not travel to the county seat or to the large city 
in his neighborhood occassionally. He brushes shoul- 
ders with other humans, with the result that he is no 
longer the susceptible individual that he used to be. 


Thus changes in travel habits have a distinct bearing 


upon the health status of those who come to camps. 
In young children you have, however, a more sus- 
ceptible group, since susceptibility is high in the early 
years of life. The question of the control of the com- 
municable diseases is one which you will have to 
leave largely, in camp life, to the official public health 
agencies in the area of camp location. 

It is desirable to take into your confidence the 
children who are your charge. They should know 
‘he why of everything which deals with the promo- 
tion of their health. Too frequently we neglect the 
“pproach through the channel of education. It is 
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NEVER UNDERESTIMATE 
REDBOOK MAGAZINE'S 
INFLUENCE 


on Camp Enrollment. The sincerest of testimo- 
nials come from the Directors who use the 
Redbook Magazine for their advertising and 
know whereof they speak. 


A North Carolina Director:—''The application of S..P.. 
just arrived. She is a fine child from an excellent family. 
Redbook's batting average is again 100%." 


A New Hampshire Director:—''We express our gratitude 
for the splendid campers through Redbook—we enrolled 
the daughter of a professor from the University of North 
Dakota, J.... S.... from Mount Kisco, N.Y., the two 
daughters of Mrs. C. L. Sp.... from Scarsdale.” 


Advertising placed in the right magazines is a dominant 
force on Camp Enrollment. The function of advertising 
is influencing people. 


For Information re: Rates, Service, Etc. 
(Mention the Camping Magazine) 
Address: 


ETHEL F. BEBB, Director 
Redbook Magazine Camp Department 
NEW YORK CITY 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 











through this channel that a lasting and enduring in- 
fluence is to be created in the mind of the child. After 
all, camping is primarily an educational problem. 
The success of camping is in the investment in the 
future life of the child. From the health viewpoint 
it is expressed in life conservation, in less illness, in 
greater usefulness—a usefulness which comes at less 
expense to the community, camping having helped 
shear off the incapacities of life, the physical and 
mental hazards which shackle one to the unpleasant 
things of life. 

You have a grand opportunity in camping to do 
your share in the upbuilding of the health of the 
boys and girls of this nation, and, in so doing, you 
are engaged in one of the most important of our de- 
fense activities. I hope that as campers you have a 
close cordial relationship with the other resources in 
the community which can be activated and brought 
into focus and directed at your particular problem. 

And so may I leave you with the hope that you are 
part and parcel of a long-continued health program 
which begins way back before you see the children 
and which continues long beyond the time of your 
responsibility; a program in which you have a very 
important responsibility in the promotion of positive 
health, relieving children of the unwanted hindrances 
and handicaps of life. 
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Social Life 


(Continued from page 21) 


ment—outdoor Living. It means to me the educa- 
tional and recreational process of understanding and 
enjoying natural conditions, putting man against na- 
ture and discovering the freedom which lies in com- 
pliance and absorption in what are literally the laws 
of nature and spiritually the laws of God. 


We can test ourselves, our courage, our patience, 
and our breadth of understanding in how we adjust 
ourselves to outdoor living. Some get the full flavor 
only with endurance of great hardships, in the wilder- 
ness, or in feats of mountain climbing. Others need 
only walk down a country lane, or follow the combine 
in a wheat field to secure the same spiritual effects. 


Through camping, we can provide for our young 
people the exhaltation that Hermann Hagedorn put 
in poetic terms,—‘‘Free hands, free ranging spirits, 
born to race against the winds on wide sea strands, 
and thunder up high glens”’. | 

The biggest immediate and post-war problem for 
people interested in camping seems to me to be how 
we are going to pull together these recreation, educa- 
tion, outdoor living and other considerations, so as 
to develop an agreed program or a common goal. 
We need to make a plan. Perhaps the largest single 
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possibility lies in a development to which this organi- 
zation has already given some thought—the provision 
for all classes and kinds of children—privileged and 
underprivileged—of the good things which are now 
accessible only to the well-to-do or on a charity basis. 


We have accepted in this country for two or three 
hundred years the right of every child to schooling. 
Have we not got to recognize the equal right for 
urban children to something which will replace the 
educational and recreational opportunities which 
their ancestors got in the long summer vacation on 
the farm? How can we develop a program based on 
the right of every child to camping experience, to 
replace that of the present combination of money and 
charity as a basis? This does not mean necessarily 
that government must do the whole job or interfere 
with private enterprise any more than public schools 
interfere with private or parochial schools. Rather, it 
is a challenge to adapt the methods and experience 
which you have gained to the needs of very large 
numbers of children. 











PARTNER WANTED 
(WITH CONNECTIONS) 


I furnish the starting capital and Vermont campsite 
having lake. woods, and mountains—capacity 50 boys. 
References exchanged. Write Box 6, The Camping 
Magazine, St. James Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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IS THERE A PLACE in your camp for me? College 
degree; post-graduate in child education; trained in 
piano, voice, riding, swimming, marksmanship, inter- 
pretative dancing; counselor experience; tutoring. 
Joyce Twining Moody, National College of Education, 


Evanston, Illinois. 











Simple Living 
(Continued from page 5) 


fresh water, in the woods or mountains. It has been 
proved time and time again that normal children of 
all ages will participate wholeheartedly in all phases 
of the environmental program without being moti- 
vated artifically and without recourse to any sort of 
organized systematized competition on a seasonal or 
period basis, either as between individual campers or 
between groups or teams of campers. If we can 
manage to simplify our programs, we shall by so 
doing simplify camp living. 

In this sort of conception of camping, leadership 
is of paramount importance. The leaders must not 
only be sympathetic with the idea of emphasizing 
environmental activities but they must have the ap- 
titudes, skills and knowledge which qualify them to 
supervise and guide these activities, most of which 
are strange and unfamiliar to the children and some 
of which are hazardous. To the extent that the lead- 
ers themselves know how to manipulate the camp 
environment efficiently and without difficulty, in the 
same proportion will they be able to make outdoor 
living really simple and free from the fatigue, excite- 
ment and confusion and even danger which paucity 
of outdoor techniques may cause. It is also most im- 
portant that there exist between counselors and 
campers a rapport which enables the campers to feel 
secure and confident in the companionship and lead- 
ership of their adult comrades. 

Regardless of type or kind of camp, the one objec- 
tive every camp director has in common with every 
other is to improve the general physical condition and 
the emotional and mental health of every camper 
who enters the camp gate. To our mind it is the 
chief criterion by which a camp should be judged. 
As we are able to adapt ourselves and our living and 
thinking sém ply to the outdoors, in such measure shall 
we be able to attain this objective and as many others 
as we have the wit and imagination to set up for our- 
selves. And, in all of our camping endeavors let us 
always remember that, like Antaeus, we shall renew 
our strength every time we go back to, and remain 
invincible as long as we maintain, our contact with 
mother Earth. 
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Report on Health 
(Continued from page 48) 


vironment is becoming increasingly important: any 
health-education program is inadequate unless the 
everyday living of the child is a wholesome experi- 
ence. Standards for safety have been written but 
there is a problem in the application of standards in 
many camps. 

4. Opportunity in the Field of Education in Nu- 
trition. 

There is a problem in this country of applying our 
knowledge of nutrition to children. We know many 
of the essentials of diet but the application of princi- 
ples has been difficult. Camps can control the en- 
vironment, including the nutrition, and should not 
lose the opportunity to educate the parent and child 
on the importance of foods. They should emphasize 
the dangers of substituting foods with poor nutrition- 
al value for those which the child should have. 

5. Importance of Adjusting Program to Needs of 
Children. 

Camps should recognize the limitations of chil- 
dren, both from a mental and physical standpoint, in 
planning programs. Perhaps too much is demanded 
of children in many camps. 


Che 
Campers’ 
—-Hymnal 


has been compiled to 
fill a long felt need for 
use in camps, confer- 
ences and group ser- 
vices in an out-of-doors 
setting. 
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160 PAGES OF SONGS 


Ideal for use at summer camps, Bible 
conferences, young peoples’ outings, 
Sunday School picnics, hikes, Scout 
trips, around campfires, etc. Through 
most of the songs and hymns runs the 
theme of the outdoors. 





Full waterproof cloth bind- 
ing, 40c each postpaid, $30 
er 100 not prepaid. Rope 
ristol binding 30c each post- 
paid, $20 Ep 100 not pre- 
paid. Word edition, 96 pgs., 
15c each postpaid, $10 per 
_ not prepaid. Order to- 
ay. 


Songs for almost any setting in the 
country; by rivers, lakes, mountains, 
farm or ocean—also an adequate col- 
lection of service, worship, prayer, 
and consecration hvmns and Respon- 
sive Readings. 


Vain. “roe 


WINONA LAKE,INDIANA 
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ARCHERY—SPORTS EQUIPMENT 





ARCHERY! 


The proper conduct of this important camp 
sport demands the finest in archery equipment. 





Send for the FREE catalog of complete equip- 
ment and materials designed by Russ Hoogerhyde, 
Six times National Archery Champion. 


RUSS HOOGERHYDE, INC. 
1865 Shermer Avenue Northbrook, IIl. 














THE HEALTH-O-SWIM NOSE-CLIP 
KEEPS WATER OUT OF THE NOSE AND SINUSES 
APPROVED BY PHYSICIANS, COACHES AND PARENTS 
INCLUDED ON THE EQUIPMENT LISTS OF THE 
BETTER CAMPS 


Price per Nose-Clip: 59c @ Literature on Request 


HEALTH-O-SWIM NOSE-CLIP CO. 
Harborside Bldg. Jersey City. New Jersey 








CRAFTS 





Unusual Offer... 
JUST TO GET ACQUAINTED 


Ten complete project kits of various types to appeal to boys 
and girls from 8 to 18. This remarkable package packed with 
ten educational and enjoyable projects especially selected for 
camps. 

Mailed completely postpaid anywhere in U. S. or Canada for 
just $2.00 cash, check or money order. We’re making this 
cost-price offer so you'll become acquainted with our mer- 
chandise, prices and service. Our new, fully-illustrated catalog 
mailed with each order. Send TODAY to 


C < A FT G U | | D 628 Drummond Place 


Chicago, Ill. 
“House of All Crafts” 











Dependable, Quick Service! 


CONSTANT NEW IDEAS 
AND MATERIALS! 


MAGNUS BRUSH & CRAFT MATERIALS, INC. 
WAKEFIELD, MASS. 











The Natural Setting 


(Continued from page 29) 


coaches, or school teachers. One “nature counselor’ 
will not suffice. 

Third: We must provide for enough leisure in our 
programs so that the children may have time to be- 
come really acquainted with their surroundings. 
There must be time to watch patiently, to ponder, to 
explore. 

Fourth: We must avoid overcrowding our camps, 
avoid having so many people around that they hide 
the trees and the birds, the lake and the sky. In a 
rich environment with an understanding leader a 
child’s comprehension and appreciation of nature is 
approximately in inverse proportion to the size of 
the group. 

The influence of the natural setting upon our camps 
and our campers is tremendous. In the beginning the 
site factors are the criteria for determining whether 
a given area is fit to camp upon, and they continue 
to affect the activities and the lives of the people 
occupying the site as long as the camp exists. To a 
large extent the effectiveness of the camp as a unique 
and unexcelled educational instrument depends upon 
this natural setting. The camp site and the surround- 
ing country-side share with personnel and program 
in stimulating to enjoyable, wholesome and creative 
activities. The site, together with its surroundings, 
plays a far more important role in the camp drama 
than is usually credited to it. It is one of the deter- 
mining factors in program planning. It both stimu- 
lates and delimits the interests of campers and of 
leaders, and these interests are all-important in the 
making of the program. In fact it determines, within 
certain broad limits, what shall be the major activities 
of the camp year after year. 

“A very important phase of our Tanager Lodge 
nature program preceded by many months the first 
opening of camp.* During the years when we were 
seeking a camp site, many an otherwise attractive spot 
was passed by because it did not provide the rich, 
stimulating environment that we desired. Finally a 
point on the western shore of one of our Adirondack 
lakes was selected. This point, except for an open, 
grassy acre near its tip, was covered with an attractive 
growth of canoe birches, pines, spruces, balsam firs 
and red maples. Around the bays on either side were 
tracks of deer, fox, racoon, mink and muskrat, while 
farther back were black ash for packbaskets and 
enough tipi poles to supply the Six Nations. Mosses 
and wild flowers, among them several orchids, car- 
peted the forest floor, and the rocky cliffs across the 
bay had received special mention in the geological 





* From “The Nature Program at Our Camp” by Fay Welch in 
the April, 1940, RECREATION. 
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report of the region. Speckled, brown, rainbow and 
lake trout as well as a half dozen other species of 
fish inhabited the lake. A mile away near the inlet 
was a fascinating marsh alive with birds, frogs and 
other wild life. Across the lake, mountains rose to an 
elevation of almost four thousand feet, while a few 
miles to the north the ridges subsided into a rich, 
agricultural plateau that fell away rapidly to the St. 
Lawrence Valley. 

“The tremendous importance of this natural en- 
vironment on the lives of our campers during the 
following years is impossible to evaluate. Let us 
note briefly, however, a half dozen ways in which it 
affected camp fifteen years later—last summer. 

“One morning, early in the season, we looked out 
from the breakfast table to see a beaver swimming 
by the end of the dock. Raccoons were our almost 
nightly visitors, leaving dust tracks along the trails, 
raiding tents, peering curiously at campers by fire- 
light or at early dawn, and on a few rare occasions 
even coming close enough to accept food from the 
motionless hand of some very calm and patient hu- 
man. In early summer a flock of young Canada geese 
wheeled over our point and alighted on the bay. 
Several campers experienced the thrill of having wild 
birds take food from their hands. A few minutes of 
silent paddling would take us almost any evening to 
places where deer were splashing and feeding in the 
marsh, while muskrats hurried from one reedy point 
to another. Swimming out of the fog to meet us as 
we came down to breakfast in late August, a young 
buck landed on the point seeking sanctuary from the 
dogs on the far side of the lake. At night we had the 
stirring loon chorus, the mysterious hooting of the 
barred and great horned owls, and the occasional 
wild yapp of a red fox. Dawn was ushered in by 
booming of the bittern from the marshland and the 
nearby chorus of purple finches, least fly catchers, 
thrushes, robins and song sparrows. 

“There was a special expedition to the swamp in 
search of a black ash of proper growth and grain. 
Finally a suitable log was found, carried in and 
peeled. Splints were pounded out and soon a pack 
basket was taking form. Fire-by-friction sets were 
made, paddles, bows, arrows, lacrosse sticks, paper 
knives, book ends, balsam bough beds, birch bark 
boxes of many shapes and sizes decorated with porcu- 
pine quills. Other summers bridges, towers, boats, 
docks and log cabins had been built. 

“But an environment rich in natural resources by 
no means insures rich nature experiences for our 
campers. In fact, many of us may have been dis- 
couraged to discover to what an extent individuals 
can be repeatedly exposed to nature and yet remain 
almost entirely oblivious to it. There are people who 
bring with them out of doors such a nimbus of city- 
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DO YOU KNOW 


that we are the Foremost Exponents of Indian Costuming and Lore? 


Two of our most Popular Kits 
BRASS PEACE PIPE KIT—$1.00 
IMITATION EAGLE HEAD-DRESS—$4.50 
Makes into a beautifully finished Chief’s Bonnet 


We carry all craft materials—Send for our new, fully-illustrated 
catalog. 


CRAFT GUILD—The ‘House of ALL Crafts’ 
628 Drummond Place Chicago 








FOODS 








RAILTON’S PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


SERVICING CAMPS IN THE GREAT 
MIDDLE WEST 


Finest Quality Preserves, Jellies, Fruits, 
Vegetables, Cocoa, Gelatine Desserts— 
General Food Products. 


B. A. RAILTON CO. 


363-405 W. Erie St. Chicago, Ill. 








PUBLISHERS 








BOOKS FOR THE CRAFTS 


Archery, art metal, basketry, bird houses, block printing, boats, 
o_o carving, cookery, jewelry, leatherwork, masks, metal- 
work, needlework, plaster casting, pottery, printing, puppetry, rug 


making, theater, toy-making, weaving, whittling, and woodworking. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








MOTION PICTURES—ENTERTAINMENT 








sounrn MOVIES | sient 


A superlative 16mm sound and silent motion picture 
service at your disposal! Hundreds of select features, 
comedies, cartoons, novelties and other desirable 
subjects at very reasonable rates. Years of experi- 
ence serving schools, colleges, churches, homes, 
Y’s, camps and clubs assure you of good service. 
Write today for further particulars, specifying wheth- 
er sound or silent films are desired. Address: Camp- 
ing Division 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC. 1560 BROADWAY, N.Y.C 
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BOOMERANGS 


We have the largest assortment of 
them. 


age Ask for Folder or Price List 
PAUL METRO CO. Chrysler Bldg., New York 
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CLOTHING 








MANDEL BROTHERS 
CAMP ADVISORY BUREAU 
Invites you to use our facilities— 


Have you sent us your catalog? 
q 


OUR CAMP OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT 
— OFFERS — 


Prompt, Careful Service — Moderately Priced 
Outfitting for Boys and Girls 
We invite you to join the fifty camps now serviced 


- by - 


MANDEL BROTHERS 


1 NORTH STATE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 








SPORTS EQUIPMENT 








BOATS with Canoes $75 and up 
Full Length Spray Rails 


Keep passengers perfectly Rowboats $48 and up 
dry —even at high speeds. ' 
Catalog also shows today’s iN 
seven most popular models of 
sailboats. Two big factories. Outboards $48 and up 
Prompt shipment. ; 
Wetee ¢ CATALOG — —— 
or your copy. State kin 
boat in which an ave interested. Light ‘*Car-Top’’ Boat 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. (11°) 
PESHTIGO, Wis. slither glace) CORTLAND, N.Y. 




















CHERY 


FREE CATALOGUE 


America’s foremost line of archery equipment. 
Semi-finished bows and. arrows. Archery 
materials and supplies. FREE group instruc- 
tion booklets) CONTACT YOUR LOCAL 
BEN PEARSON DEALER OR WRITE 
DIRECT. 


=Htit- PLAROUI 


COMPANY 








Pine Bluff, Arkansas 





LABELS 








NAME TAPES 


WASHABLE name tapes at LOWEST PRICES, 
GUARANTEED 24 hour service. Special prices to 
camps and schools. 


CARLO LABEL CO. 


45 W. 20th Street, N. Y. C. 
Wat. 9-4627 








$6 
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bred interests that they stalk blindly by all but the 
most striking of natural phenomena. 

“Hence the importance of the leader or counselor 
who can artfully introduce the individual to his en- 
vironment.” 





We not only shut out nature with crowds, but also 
with our buildings and other “modern facilities.” 
For example there was a certain “well-developed” 
camp in the mountains of Western Maryland that | 
observed last May. It was spring in Maryland at its 
best, wonderful sun-drenched woods, teeming with 
wild flowers and echoing with bird songs, streams 
leaping and singing down the rhododendron ravines 
—but the children, an underprivileged group from a 
nearby city, stayed indoors practically the whole week- 
end. “These cabins and fireplaces and libraries are so 
attractive,’ the camp director complained, “I just 
cannot get the children out of doors!” 


The natural tendency of camp directors to make 
the work of camping easier, to convert their camps 
into permanent summer hoves for themselves, in a 
thousand little ways, is a dangerous virus. 


An educator-camper-philosopher friend of mine 
states that in view of recent trends he believes real 
camping for children will have practically disap- 
peared in another ten years. I do not agree with him, 
but I recognize that there are powerful influences 
working in that direction. For example, there is the 
constantly multiplying burden of restriction, “red 
tape,” and routine being imposed upon camps by 
various governmental agencies. Looseness of termin- 
ology has caused camps generally to be lumped with 
tourist homes, construction gangs, summer hotels, 
and other dissimilar enterprises. As such the camps 
are subject to all the laws, orders, and rules devised 
for these various groups. Thus the nearer a camp 
approaches a summer hotel in character the easier it 
is for the camp director to conform to many of these 
regulations. 


Camp directors continue for the most part blissfully 
unaware of the majority of these restrictions, the 
striking character of the trend being apparent only 
to individuals who make a special study of the sub- 
ject. Not only are there dozens of forms to be filled 
out daily, weekly, monthly, or annually, but in at 
least one state it is probable that troop camping, 
pioneer camping, primitive camping, canoe trips and 
such today are actually illegal. 


I still believe that camping for children should 
mean simple out-door living in a wilderness environ- 
ment. Let us be very careful that we do not give so 
much attention to the desirable concomitants that we 
suddenly awake to find that we have lost the heart of 
Qur program. 
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WITH OUR AUTHORS 


Taylor Statten.—Mr. Statten is President of the American 
Camping Association and director of Camp Ahmek, a pri- 
vate camp in Algonquin Park, Ontario. His address is 428 
Russell Hill Road, Toronto. 


Barbara Ellen Joy.—Miss Joy is director of The Joy 
Camps, private camps for girls in Wisconsin. She is vice- 
president of the A.C.A. and conducts many college courses 
in camping. Her address is 400 N. Clinton Street, lowa City, 
Iowa. 


James L. Hymes, Jr.—Mr. Hymes is Editor of Progressive 
Education. His address is Progressive Education Association 
221 W. 57th Street, New York. 


Boyde Bode.—Dr. Bode is one of the most eminent edu- 
cators and philosophers of our period. He is Professor of 
Education at Ohio State University, Columbus. 


W. H. Kilpatrick—Dr. Kilpatrick is one of America’s 
leading educators, for many years Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia. His mailing address is 221 W. 
57th St., New York. 


Henry F. Vaughan.—Dr. Vaughan is one of the country’s 
outstanding authorities on public health. He is Dean of the 
School of Public Health at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


J. B. Nash.—Dr. Nash is among the best-known figures 
in physical education and recreation. He is Professor of 
Education at New York University, New York City. 


Charles W. Eliot, IIl—Mr. Eliot is Director of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. His address is Executive 
Office of the President, The White House, Washington, D. 
C. 


Mark A. McCloskey.—Mr. McCloskey is Director of Rec- 
reation for the Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Fay Welch.—Mr. Welch is Professor of Forestry at New 
York State College of Forestry at Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. He is director of Tanager Lodge, a private camp 
in New York. 


Lloyd B. Sharp.—Dr. Sharp is Director of Life Camps and 
of the National Camp for Professional Leadership in Camp- 
ing. His address is 14 West 49th Street, New York. 


Fritz Redl—Dr. Red! is Professor of Group Work at 
Wayne University, Detroit. 


Mathew R. Kinde.—Dr. Kinde is Field Director and 
Consultant in Medicine for the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Robert Foster.—Dr. Foster is Sociologist at the Merrill 
Palmer School, 71 East Ferry Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Howard W. Oxley.—Mr. Oxley is Director of Education 
for the Civilian Conservation Camps, Department of In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 


Hugh B. Masters.—Mr. Masters is Director of Camps for 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Michigan. He 
is chairman of the Education and Special Studies Committee 
of the A.C.A. 
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Poe Directors every where 

are discovering and choos- 
ing MOORE Suits .. . because 
they’re styled for smart, young 
moderns ... yet Tested and 
Approved for Fast Color, Wear- 
ing Qualities and Standard 
SHRINK-PROOF Sizes. And 
18 Moore styles are ready for 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY the 
year around in a wide 
selection of popular 
colors—at special low 
prices to camps. Write 


today for FREE new y 
Style Book No. CA2. 








Report on Government 


(Continued from page 45) 


lore, counselling, etc. Literature, educational films, 
and similar aids should be made available to camping. 


4. Acquaint the American people with the oppor- 
tunities and values of camping, and aid in integrating 
and coordinating camping with the work of the pub- 
lic schools and colleges, social agencies, etc., in order 
to provide children and youth with a well-rounded 
program of development and growth. 


5. Promote by means of conferences, demonstra- 
tions, and publications the expansion of camping 
throughout the United States. 


Finally, the Committee for Action on The Role of 
Camping in America from the viewpoint of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, unanimously recom- 
mends that the American Camping Association re- 
dedicate itself to the task of helping children and 
youth to a better understanding of our American way 
of life, and offer all its resources to the Government 
in promoting our present national defense effort. 
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WANTED: Camp Staff, including director, life guard, and 
boys’ counsellor. St. Edmund’s Camp. near Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Episcopalian and Presbyterian cooperative venture. Christian 
emphasis required. Address Rev. L. W. Almy. Box 427, Glen- 
dale, Ohio. 








BEAUTIFUL SUMMER CAMP FOR SALE at Lake Junaluska, 
N. C. Equipped for approximately 40 persons. Write Dr. Mason 
Crum, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 





Report on Education 
(Continued from page 43) 


recognition in the eyes of the mental-hygienist and 
its recognition is spreading fast. The idea being not 
that school or home or “‘yourself” must be wrong and 
misconstructed if you feel like “getting away from it,” 
but rather that even the best and most ideal school, 
home, personality or interpersonal relationships stand 
ventilating from time to time, in short—that even a 
good thing gains in its challenge for us if we are not 
exposed to it all the time. The ‘‘vacation” value of 
the camp is of extreme mental-health importance. 

12. Re-discover the Out-of-doors. 

The idea that camping could ever be separated 
from “‘out-of-door life,” seemed quite inconceivable 
to most of us. We had some trouble in our discus- 
sions in trying to define just where in camping the 
place of the “out-of-doors” comes in. For there is 
no doubt that many vital things happen indoors, that 
some camping activities in themselves are things that 
can be as well done indoors as out-of-doors, or that 
just a number of out-of-doors activities would not 
constitute “camping.” However, in spite of these 
apparent confusions in terminology, it was agreed 
that the ‘closeness to nature and the out-ot-door life” 
does constitute one of the most vital characteristics 
of camping. Its possibilities, therefore, must be ex- 
ploited as thoroughly as possible, and constitute a 
“value” of camping in themselves. 

13. Happiness through Group Emotion. 

Some way, our discussion seemed to suggest this: 
that it isn’t always what you do in camp—some of 
the things you enjoy doing there are actually continu- 
ations of things you do elsewhere as well but it is 
the group emotional atmosphere in which things 
happen, which gives them that special flavor of 
human closeness. This rather intangible element of 
“camping spirit’’ seems to be of a group-psycholog- 
ical nature, and while we may be pretty far from 
analyzing it into its elements, we all agree upon its 
tremendous force, and its ability to make us happy. 
To these statements should also be added a more 
properly educational one: the climate of group emo- 
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tion of the camp-spirit type seems to be an extremely 
efficient expedient of certain types of learning, es- 
pecially of the learning of attitudes, interpersonal 
relationships, and of certain character traits like 
responsibility, relationship toward duty, considera- 
tion for others, will toward self-sacrifice, and active 
cooperation for the benefit of the total unit we live 
in, and a few more. If that is so, then we contribute 
in our camps, not only new activities and learning 
situations, but also the “climate” in which learning 
takes place most efficiently. The happiness which 
people acquire within a given group-psychological 
frame seems to be more socializing than other, merely 
individualized forms of happiness. From experiences 
in the research on adolescence and from the study of 
youth movements of all countries, we know one thing 
for sure: that the most serious neuroses of children 
and character distortions of adolescents happen when- 
ever this element of “group belongings” is lacking 
in our educational diet. Camp people have more ex- 
perience in this very medium that other educators 
would have, because it is the medium they work in 
and with constantly. Even if all other contributions 
of camping could be provided for by some other 
channels than the camp, this one and central form 
of contribution seems to be most closely tied to the 
form camping has developed in America. 


14. The Importance of Having “Fun.” 


An attempt to justify an institution as falling under 
the category of ‘educational contributions” always 
leads us into the temptation of overemphasizing the 
“learning possibilities” involved, and to forget some 
of its most original, though perhaps not so ‘‘respect- 
able’”’ purposes. This is why it may be worth-while 
to express the basic idea that camps, more than other 
educational settings, should stress the fact that what 
you do is worth-while doing in such a way that you 
have fun doing it. We realize the tremendous prob- 
lem we raise by leaving the term “fun” undefined. 
But the danger of forgetting about this very issue and 
of trying to do in the camp what the schools are do- 
ing would be a very bad mistake. The stimulating 
value of “having fun” while learning things is well- 
known. The mental-hygiene value of ‘fun’ even for 
no other but fun’s sake, is beginning to be more 
recognized. A camp without stress on this side of life 
could hardly be imagined. The camping people, more 
than other professional workers, could be drawn up- 
on as “experts in making people have fun’—and 
instead of being embarassed about this item, they 
should be proud of it. 


15. Types of Specialized Contributions. 


Besides these contributions there are a few equally 
important, but more ‘“‘specialized” contributions 
which camps make, though not all camps put empha- 
sis on this special type of service. Some of these are: 
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a. Possibility toward “Guidance” and Minor Re- 
pair Jobs —We do not mean the disturbed children 
under this item. At times periods of confusion appear 
in the life of every normal youngster to make his 
adjustment to school, to home and to himself a little 
problematic. In all of those cases a temporary change 
of the life setting, plus a little more special help on 
his problems, becomes imperative. If the youngster 
can get this service, his trouble remains a temporary 
episode in his life. If he doesn’t, it stands a good 
chance to freeze into a serious neurosis or a lasting 
character distortion. It is the camp setting that most 
favorably lends itself to some such re-adjustive repair 
work, provided trained service is added to the original 
opportunities for camp life itself. 


b. Service Through Camps with Specialized Edu- 
cational and Therapeutic Goals——Some camps put 
their stress on some specialized service to begin with, 
but still use the camping situation as the basic ele- 
ment in their work. Thus we have camps which 
specialize in the pursuit of music, drama, art, phy- 
sical sports, etc. Or we have camps with such special 
activities as speech correction, etc. We also have 
camps especially planned for the repair of delin- 
quent character malformations. These camps are all 
extremely interesting because they show how the edu- 
cational setting of a camp, if combined with some 
sort of special service, offers a union of desirable in- 
fluence which is unparalleled anywhere else. 


c. Preventative Value of Camping Through In- 
noculation with Camp Spirit—Some camps make 
this item their core, others do not stress, but utilize 
it just the same. The idea is this: Quite a few young- 
sters come to camp with a great deal of obstinacy, 
disgust and resistance to their original life situation— 
and themselves. It would not be quite enough to 
have these youngsters function relatively well in 
camp, and then relapse into their old problems. In 
quite a few cases it could be observed that the camp, 
even though working in relative isolation from this 
original life setting of the child, did produce an 
effect in the child which showed its value much later. 
In those cases this is what happens: The camp does 
the “opening up” job for the child. Exposed to the 
skilled and pressure-free handling through the ad- 
mired counselor, resistant youngsters: will sometimes 
come around to accepting adult leadership. At first 
this happens under the camp condition only, but later 
on, some of them will recognize people who are simi- 
lar to their counselors and will be open to influence 
which they would otherwise have shut themselves up 
against. This is perhaps the most effective innocula- 
tion which a growing generation may be exposed to. 


Ail American children should have the privilege of 
such. 
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PART II 
SERVICE TO THE EDUCATOR 


The camping situation also contains a number of 
possibilities for the education of the adult who 
handles children. The most important services camp- 
ing can give in this direction are: 

1. Use of Camping Situations for the Training of 

Professionals. 

Training facilities for adult leaders are frequently 
built right into camping situations. Some of the skills 
needed by teachers, school psychologists and psychi- 
atric consultants, social workers and group workers, 
can best be taught in such a setting; others can be 
brought down to earth and made more practical 
through it. 

2. Education of Parents. 

The camp has wide possibilities in the improve- 
ment of parent attitudes and there is little doubt that 
some of this influence has been felt during the last 
decades. More planful effort to use all the possibili- 
ties of parent education through camp contacts should 
be provided for. 

3. Service to the School System. 

A number of discussion remarks suggested that the 
educational system applied in schools could gain 
quite some contribution for its improvement in sub- 
ject-matter planning as well as in teaching technique 
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and teacher-pupil relationship, if the experiences 
found in camp work would be utilized more widely. 
The detailed discussion of this topic was reserved for 
a different setting, but the challenge to use what 
camps teach us about children and educational possi- 
bilities, for an improvement of the school systems, 
must remain here as an emphatic point of the group. 
PART III 


How TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF THE SERVICE 

After discussing the services the camps can render 
to education, the question naturally arises of how the 
level of these services can be raised. The discussion 
remarks made in this direction might be summarized 
under the following points: 

1. The Problem of Counselor Training. 

Closely related to that of accrediting and of evalu- 
ation, this problem interested the discussion group 
especially because of the following items: 

a. An improvement of training might be achieved 
if the camping movement could interest existing uni- 
versities, colleges, and graduate schools in taking up 
such programs, or if they now have them, in expand- 
ing and improving them. 

b. As restricting factors the discussion pointed at 
dangers of academization of training, lack of camp- 
experienced teachers to take care of that training, but 
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did not feel this was an insurmountable obstacle. 

c. Such “training institutes” should preferably be 
held in direct camp settings and the training given 
should be sure to include, besides others, the follow- 
ing items: 

Skills—The students must learn, not only the skills, but 
how to use them in camp settings: the applied form. 

Exposure to Group Experiences—The policy of the 
School of Education of Wayne University was cited as an 
example: All freshmen students in teaching there are re- 
quired to go through a 100-hour project of practical super- 
vised work in group-work agencies, camps being recognized 
as such. Other possibilities of a similar nature were dis- 
cussed. 

Point of View and Camping Philosophy—tThe actual 
camp setting was considered more effective than classroom- 
lecture procedure. 

Some Knowledg in the fields of sociology, guidance, psy- 
chiatry, clinical psychology, counseling (interviewing), 
child psychology, mental hygiene. 

Interest in Children, Ability to Handle and Enjoy Them. 
—This item was agreed upon as being less the result of 
training, more its pre-requisite. 

d. Whatever training is being built into camp situ- 
ations, the one and major concern of the people who 
do so must be that the camp itself remains intact as 
—just a camp. The camp as well as the training 
given in it would lose all meaning if the situation 
would be made artificial under the pressure of teach- 
ing ambitions, or if the camp would lose any of its 
naturalness through the additional construction built 
on to it. 

2. Problem of Cooperation with Other Phases of 

the Educative Process. 

The question of just how parents, schools, and the 
church could be challenged for a closer cooperation 
with the work the camp does, led to the discussion 
of the following points: 


Information from the people who handle the child 
the rest of the year, and back to them, should be 
planned more carefully than is being done now. 
Often enough the best efforts of the camp in writing 
evaluating summaries for the parents or the school, 
or their attempt at securing important case informa- 
tion from both sides, fails because of lack of coopera- 
tion. On the other hand, it is sometimes the too- 
generalized propaganda, or confused form of the 
evaluative summary and question sheet sent out by the 
camps, which causes some of the uncooperativeness. 
It was felt that this problem can only be worked out 
on the basis of very careful planning, avoiding gen- 
eralization, and fitting the system closely to the type 
of clientele with which the camp has to deal. 

It was suggested that personal interviews are on the 
whole more satisfactory than summary reports, that 
visits of parents and teachers to the camps, perhaps 
even use of campsites during the rest of the year by 
schools, might improve the spirit of cooperation. 
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| IA Living Democracy 
(Continued from page 12) 


sidered, the most important contribution made by the 
American people to the civilization of the world. 
Liberty, however, is a concept that needs to be rede- 
fined from age to age. It meant one thing to the 
Founders of the Republic; it necessarily means some- 
thing different in this year of our Lord 1942. Or, if 
you prefer, the application of the idea varies -with 
time and circumstance. The deepest reason, perhaps, 
for the uncertainty and confusion in the minds of the 
younger generation is that we have no clear notion of 
what we mean by liberty. 


Liberty in former times had a very simple and 
definite meaning. It meant absence of restraint. As 
Jefferson once put it, that government is best which 
governs least. We were a free people because the 
government let us alone. It is not so nowadays. The 
government is constantly called upon to take active 
steps in behalf of liberty. There is not a group in the 
country today that wants to be let alone. Business 
does not want to be let alone; it wants tariffs and 
rate regulations and numerous other things. Labor 
does not want to be let alone; it is constantly calling 
tor legislation. Farmers don’t want to be let alone; 
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they have farm programs to offer every time Congress 
meets. Teachers don’t want to be let alone; they 
want tenure laws and retirement allowances and the 
like. It is becoming increasingly clear that to be let 
alone is the surest way of losing our liberties. 

The reason why a social theory is involved in the 
concept of liberty is that we have become industrial- 
ized. Our problem is to harmonize the qualities of 
initiative, resourcefulness, etc. with the interdepen- 
dence which has resulted from the applications of 
science to practical affairs, and this calls for social 
theory. Our problem now is to build a social order 
which will afford opportunity for intellectual, social 
and esthetic enrichment of everyday living. This 
emphasis on everyday living, on the importance of 
the life of the common man, is a continuation of the 
tradition built up in the days of the frontier. It is a 
tradition that is different from the tradition of other- 
worldism and of classicism. It is different in two re- 
spects: a) It centers on the affairs of the common 
man, and b) it derives its standards from experience 
and not from any absolutes. What is right and 
wrong, good and bad, is determined, not by any abso- 
lute and unchanging standards, but by the require- 
ments of building a democratic social order. Liberty 
does not mean for us the absence of restraint but the 
opportunity for the progressive enrichment, intellect- 
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ually, socially and esthetically of our everyday lives. 

Let me offer an illustration of how this point may 
be developed. A camp director told me about some 
of the teachers from the schools who gave campers 
a kind of object lesson in pioneer life. The lesson 
gave an idea of how the pioneers provided their own 
shelter and rustled for their food, and all the rest of 
it. This was very well worth doing. But we shouldn’t 
stop there. Suppose we follow this up with a further 
question, and then see how we open up all the really 
big questions in education. Those pioneers—were 
they more or less free than we? What would you say? 
That's a question we never ask. The pioneers had no 
problems of crop control and they didn’t have any- 
body come along to set a limit for wages and hours 
for them whenever they needed to hire help. There 
were a lot of respects in which they were more free; 
but in some other respects they were less free. We 
get right into the question of what we mean by “‘free.”’ 
I would say that freedom basically means opportunity. 
If you have musical talent and have an opportunity to 
cultivate it, that is a form of liberty. Robinson Crusoe 
was very free from restraints, but he was not free to 
go in for music or for politics or law. In most respects 
he was not free at all. He had little opportunity for 
the enrichment of his life. 

In brief, the activities represented by organized 
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camping are quite in line with both psychological and 
democratic theory. These activities connect learning 
with doing, which is as it should be. They center on 
the enrichment of the concerns and interests of young 
people, which, again, is as it should be. In general, 
our educational practices are hampered by the tra- 
ditions of the past. For this reason camping should 
be careful not to lean too heavily for leadership on 
the schools, but should be prepared to stand on its 
own feet. If its leaders will make a determined effort 
to understand clearly the psychological and social im- 
plications of its activities, they will be in a position 
to exercise leadership in American education. They 
will be in a position to present to our youth an ideal 
of democracy that is comparable in definiteness with 
the ideals of Nazi Germany. 

This is a sizable undertaking, but nothing less will 
do. Camps are in a better position, in various respects, 
to bring to fruition the tradition which was born on 
the frontier and which has made the name of America 
synonymous with liberty and opportunity all over the 
world. The meaning of this tradition is the answer to 
the confusion which prevails at present in our educa- 
tional system and everywhere else. The role of camp- 
ing in American education can be made as significant 
as you choose to make it. 
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